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A 

LITTLE 

SEED FOR HEAVEN’S SAKEs 


The Runners 



Seldom does tho camera catch such a good impression of movement and concentration 
as in this picture of girl runners exerting ail their energies in a 100-yards race. 


CAT’S Cradle 


ONE MORE GOOD 
THING DONE 

CHILDREN’S ESCAPE 
FROM DULL STREETS 

How They Got the First All- 
Electric School Camp 

SMETHWICK’S FINE MOVE 

There is a bit of rural Worcestershire 
that has just been made a happier place 
for children. 

At Ribbesford, close by the Severn 
and on tiie edge of the beautiful Forest of 
Wyre, a school camp has been built which 
might well be an inspiration to school 
authorities throughout the country. 

It belongs to the borough of Smeth¬ 
wick, and it came into existence because 
Smethwick, anxious for its* children, 
saw that they were missing much of the 
goodness of life by spending their days 
in the depressing ,surroundings of an 
industrial area. Why not build them 
a place in the country which should 
be camp and school together ? 

A Good Friend 

So it began. It was an ambitious 
thought, and an expensive one, and 
education authorities liavh not the 
money they need to spend on these 
things.. But there was a good friend of 
the children in Mr Frank Chapman, the 
Town Clerk of Smethwick. Walking one 
day over some land he owned at Ribbes¬ 
ford, he saw in imagination the school 
camp of which they had dreamed.' Here 
was the very place for it, and then and 
there Mr Chapman decided to give the 
land to Smethwick. ; - . 

Then began the* task‘of raising money 
to equip the camp. It did not take long. 
There were other good friends ready to 
help.' The Shropshire, Worcestershire, 
and • Staffordshire Electric Power Com¬ 
pany, heating of the gift of the site, 
diverted one of their power lines so that 
it should pass the camp, and installed a 
complete electrical equipment for light¬ 
ing, lieating, and cooking ivithoiit ashing 
one penny from the people of Smethwich. 

What the Bishop Said 

Thanks to this sort of spirit, .Ribbes¬ 
ford School Camp is a model of its kind, 
probably the first All-Elcctric School 
Cainj? in the country. But what wo like 
' best about it is that it is open to second¬ 
ary and elementary school cliiklrcn alike. 

The camp has now been dedicated by 
the Bishop of Birmingham, and this is 
what he said: . ' ■; 

We must mahe oitv towns fit dwelling* 
places, hut, ivhen 'all is done, children must 
be allowed to escape to unspoiled country 
such as Ribbesford, tvhere God's handiworh 
is triumphant and the fever of life dies away. 

Many a child who comes here will 
remember, long years after, not the asphalt 
or dust or dirty snow of a winter's day in 
Smetlmich streets, but the oah scrub, the 
wild floioers, and the soft earth of, this bit 
of the Forest of Wyre, 


W E have all plaj^cd the old string 
game of cat’s cradle, and won¬ 
dered, no doubt, where the game got 
its name. A real cat’s cradle is not 
at all like the one we^ use in our play. 
Here is a story of a cat’s cradle more 
unusual still. 

Three cats, famous for their good 
looks as well as for their prowess as 
hunters of rats and mice, roam a London 
public park, free and wild in the sense 
that they find homes for themselves, 
although counting for their daily supply 
of milk and food on the keepers and 
gardeners, who are their friends. 

Just recently all , three cats‘have had 
kittens. One cat made her nursery in a 
largo basket in a stable. ’ Another laid 
her three kittens to rest in a shrub- 
guarded lean-to. The third placed her 
five little ones snug and safe in a potting- 
shed near by. So there were three 
nurseries in full work at the same time, 
all within a radius of fifty yards or so. 

Each mother went out to hunt inde¬ 
pendently of her two friends, and each, 
returned from time to time to nurse and 
cuddle her babies. After a day or two 
the three busy mothers seem to, have; 
put their ■ heads together and • to have' 
agreed upon a plan. 


For first the mother which had her 
kittens in the Ican-to carried her three 
little hopefuls to the stable, one kitten 
at a time, and placed them in the 
basket which already held four kittens 
belonging to mother number one. 

Mother number three, with the five 
kittens in the potting-shed, then sur¬ 
veyed the situation, apparently approved 
the plan for communal nursing so far 
as it had gone, and decided to extend 
it. She made five journeys from the 
pottihg-shed to the stable. At each 
outward going she carried a kitten in 
her mouth. 

These were placed where the others 
already rested, so there were now twelve 
hopeful kittens and three mothers in 
one and the same basket. There the 
mothers share the happy labour of 
rearing their little ones, and in so sharing 
secure for themselves a greater measure of 
liberty than they would otherwise have. 

One seems always on duty in turn 
while two arc out hunting. When the 
labours of the chase are ended all three 
mother cats settle down together in 
perfect comfort and. goodwill, so that 
the ' stable basket then holds fifteen 
members of this happy family, mothers 
and children all doing well. 


CASABIANCA 

A HERO OF THE RED SEA 

Courage of an Arab Boy on a 
Pilgrim Ship 

FIVE HOURS ON A 
BURNING DECK 

There was an Arab boy who acted a 
hero’s part in the tragedy of a pilgrim 
ship on fire in the Red Sea, and who then 
walked out of the story and might never 
have been heard of again but for an 
accident in Calcutta. 

But for the accident, which was a 
street fight in the sailors’ quarter, from 
which some British ship’s officers rescued 
Iiim, the story might have been forgotten. 
But the sight of the lad brought it all 
back to one of them, and here it is as 
he told it. 

The pilgrim ship was the Asia, 
chartered to take Mohammedans to the 
port for Mecca. It caught fire, and 
many lives were lost by panic in the 
disorder, though a British ship near at 
hand came up to give help. Rescue was 
difficult because of the mob of men fight¬ 
ing and struggling to get at the boats. , 

Frightened Womien 

At the back of the deck, unable to 
move from fright, stood a little group of 
women. They dared not stir. 

But in one of the boats that was trying 
to rescue the pilgrims was the Arab boy 
Abdul. He said he would go and rescue 
them. From the boat he jumped to the 
anchor chains of the pilgrim ship. They 
were glowing in the terrific heat from 
the burning ship, but in spite of blistered 
hands and legs he clutched them. • 

He gained : the decks, which were 
falling in and from which men were 
flinging themselves into* the sea. But 
there this Arab Casablanca stood, and 
there he remained for five hours. 

Given Up for Lost 

He picked up one unconscious woman 
after another, dragged them to the side, 
and dropped them into the waiting boat. 
The boat's crew more than once gave 
him up for lost when another crash told 
of some new stretch of the deck falling 
into the hold. There would be a roar 
and a cloud of smoke : had Abdul fallen 
in the burning hold ? No—there he 
was, and not till the last woman had 
been dropped overboard did he jump 
into the sea himself. 

They welcomed him as one returned 
from the dead when he clutched the 
boat’s side, for the sea was infested with 
sharks. He survived it all. He,-lived, 
but, it is another who tells his tale.. 


CONAN DOYLE 

The loss of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
has deprived the world of one of the 
great imaginations of modern English 
literature, a fine poet, a rare storyteller, 
and a patriot who loved his country 
with all his heart and soul. 
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The Children s Newspaper 


THE CRICKET PITCH 


A TON-MILE IN A 


THAT TURNS TO MUD 

WHO WILL KEEP IT 
GREEN? 

A Little Grass Seed for the 
Kingdom of Heaven 

50 C.N. FRIENDS PLEASE NOTE 

There is no such word as Impossi¬ 
ble,'* said a group of young men in 
Canning Town. 

■ But looking for a sports ground in 
Canning Town was like looking for a 
dry patch at the bottom of the sea. 

'' It is impossible I " said Faintheart, 

. . " No such word I said Stoutheart, 
who found a piece of waste marsh ground 
with the branch of a river running across 
it between banks 12 feet high. 

No one would know it now. It has, 
been turned into a playing-field, not by 
a miracle, but by hard work. 

Volunteers from slum homes have 
turned this sordid patch into football 
ground and cricket pitch, made flower¬ 
beds in the corners, and set about 
raising a pavilion with baths. The slum 
boy wants to be a sportsman, and he 
means to be clean. 

Selling the Furniture 

The money for materials has been 
supplied, as the free labour has been 
supplied, by the men and boys of 
.Mansfield House University Settlement. 
Mansfield House tries to give the East 
End boy what pur great schools give the 
West. End boy. It exists to create and 
pr6servc among its members “ a certain 
ideM ofHvhat a man or boy should be." 
Its 'members arc poor, often out of work, 
but Mansfield House pays its way. 

. ' Once two members of the Settlement 
wero talking of a boys' camp, and one 
said he would like a certain'boy to go 
but feared the father could not afford it. 
The man had been out of work for a 
year and was: selling. up his furniture, 
and the whole family was half-starving 
because he refused to take parish relief. 
At last they got him to let the boy go to 
camp if he worlced his passage. Not long 
afterwards the camp authorities, had a 
grateful letter from the father, who had 
got work in Scotland, and sent ten shil¬ 
lings to pay for his son's holiday. 

Flowers Wanted 

That is the sort of . man they breed 
in Canning Town, and there must be 
people all over England who feel that 
it deserves a little friendly help. Flowers, 
for instance. Every year we divide up 
clump.s of plants that have spread too 
much, arid sometimes we merely pile 
them on to the bonfire. Yet Canning 
Town would be so thankful if we sent 
them for the garden borders of that 
playing-field of' theirs. They dream, 

- too, of a hedge of green shrubs to shut 
out much ugliness ; a green hedge is 
a loyely sight among mean streets.. 

. Then there is grass seed. Canning 
•Town stands on marsh land, and the 
-playing-field tries to turn back to mud. 

• It gets tremendously hard use, of 
course, so there is some excuse for it. 
The Settlement keeps sowing grass seed 
and putting down chemical manure, but 
it costs nearly a week. 

. Are ilieve 50 C.N». readers who loill 
promise io keep that cricket pitch green for 
week each ? ' 

A Week’s Happiness 

. , There must be many, many, people 
who.look back on a certain match with 
great delight and could afford to give 
it a memorial of ;^i. And those whose 
.cricketing days ai*e not over, would they 
not. enjoy their games. much ; more, if 
they thought of the week’s .happiness 
they had given the East End boy.s ? 

The Warden's address isMansfield; 
-House,'89, Barking Road, London; E.16, 
.and.if he is not bonrbaraed with shrubs, 
plantSj, and grass, seed . then. England; 
is ;a land, of selfish people and our C.N‘.. 
' readers^vill‘be disappointing us. 


THIMBLE 

WHAT THE NEW MARINE 
ENGINES DO 

The Dream of the Men in the 
Science Laboratories 

THE VALUE OF HOT AIR 

Scientists, are dreaming, as wc all 
know, of obtaining power from the 
atom in something like the volume with 
which Nature works in her own labora¬ 
tories. It is all a dream .at present, and 
may never advance beyond the hopes of 
the learned visionary. 

Still, in the realm of reality marvels 
are happening. The chemist whose 
medium is metals and fuels has joined 
hands with the man who can give new 
shapes to new metals and old and 
derive new power from fuels which 
seemed valueless little more than a 
generation ago. 

t We have become accustomed to the 
splendid performances of petrol engines 
which carry aeroplanes across the ocean, 
airships round the world, and ships on 
every sea, but our newest ocean liner 
brings home to mind more emphatically 
than ever the fact that a revolution in 
engines is coming. 

No Need for Funnels 

The Britannic, like so many of her 
predecessors, docs not burn coal, does 
not raise steam, and has no need of a 
succession' of funnels. She uses heavy 
oil in an engine which slowly but surely 
is changing a main characteristic of 
navies, fleets, merchantmen, liners, and 
even small craft. 

Typical of the new order, this great 
ship, which weighs 3600 tons as she lies 
loaded, has engines so far excelling the 
economic efficiency of older types that 
a thimbleful of oil turned to power is 
sufficient to convey a ton weight one 
full mile. . 

The Diesel engine is no longer a 
novelty, but its principles are not yet 
commonly understood. It differs from a 
petrol engine in this important par¬ 
ticular, that whereas petrol mixed with 
air enters the cylinder as a gas to be ex¬ 
ploded by an electric spark from a plug, 
the oil for the newer engine simply 
burns in the cylinder without explosion, 
without spark, indeed without the aid 
of sparking plugs at all. 

How It Works 

. The oil is sprayed in under terrific 
pressure against the compression of air. 
in the cylinder, wliich, ’ under the 
influence of compression, has been raised 
to a temperature' which we could de¬ 
scribe as red-hot. . 

Anyone who has blown up a motor- 
tyre by hand knows how hot the pump 
becomes through the compression of the 
air in it. The compression enormously 
multiplied in the Diesel cylinder renders 
the air so hot that as the sprayed oil 
enters it burns, as it would if sprayed on 
to a furnace. This addition of heat 
causes tremendous expansion and drives 
up the piston in the .cylinder,-where it 
is returned, in a double-acting engine, 
by a similar charge of ignited oil at the 
otlicr end of the cylinder. 

That is where a new mechanical power 
is being derived to enable a thimbleful 
of oil to carry a ton a iriile, 

THE BALLOON CURE 

Mr Bata, the Czecho-Slovakian boot 
manufacturer whose . story we have 
already told in the C.N., is a very busy 
man and his time is valuable. 

When his doctor told him that, he 
must go to a mountainous district for 
a change of air he decided that he could 
riot spare the time, and instead he 
bought , a balloon, anchored it to his 
factory chimney, and used it as. an office. 

Thus he was able to enjoy-the pure 
air of the heights and carry on his 
business at the same’time,’ . 


THE GRAND OLD MAN 
AND A BOY 

The Young Lover of Greek 

HOW A PRIME MINISTER 
HELPED A SCHOLAR . 

The recent gift to the nation of Glad¬ 
stone papers has led many people to 
recall stories about the Grand Old Man. 
None of them is more charming than 
that told by Sir Henry Limn. 

In 1880 Sir Henry's father took into 
his office a boy who had expected to go 
from a public school to the university. 
His father was an Indian judge and the 
family moved in prosperous circles. But 
disaster overtook them and the boy had 
to leave school early, glad to find a job. 

Listeners to a certain broadcast talk 
by a professor of biology at Cambridge 
will remember that he said many young 
men went to the university who were 
incapable of learning anything, or did 
not want to learn. This judge’s son 
would not have been one of these. He 
loved the classics, and when he got back 
from the office he would struggle along 
with his Greek studies alone. 

A Letter of Inquiry 

One day he came upon a difficulty 
which completely baffled him, and, re¬ 
membering that Gladstone was a great 
Greek scholar, the boy plucked up 
courage to write to ask for his trans¬ 
lation of the matter. The Prime Minis¬ 
ter, who had all the cares of great 
Empire on his shoulders, had time for 
a humble scholar. A letter came from 
his secretary saying : 

'* I am desired by Mr Gladstone to 
acknowledge your letter and to say that 
at this distance from his Greek studies 
he cannot trust himself to define the 
difference between the two sentences 
you quote, but he desires me to send for 
your acceptance a copy of his Homeric. 
Symphonies." 

Next day the vicar called. Mr Glad¬ 
stone had written to him, asking if he 
would coach the boy at night and see if 
he could take a university course. 

It ended in a''successful career for the 
young lover of Greek. 

THE BLIND MAN SEES 
And All is Changed But Love 

I sec.men like trees, walking; 

Tlie blind man healed 

The blind man in the New Testament 
story whose sight was restored to liim 
had rio stranger experience than Mr 
Fish, a New York business man, who 
secs again after thirty years' blindness. 

He was on his honeymoon in 1899 
when a falling tree struck him and so 
paralysed the optic nerve that all the 
efforts of specialists to help him failed 
till the other day. Then he said to the 
lady who had been his girl bride : " My 
dear, I can se6 you again I " . 

But the woman he saw was no longer 
the girl he remembered—though he 
thinks his wife has grown in beauty, and 
in kindness, for, as Shakespeare said, 

“ Love dbth to her eyes repair to help 
him of his blindness.” 

But all else had changed to this Rip 
Van Winkle who had awakened after 
thirty years. There w;ere no horse, buses 
or tramcars any longer. The skyscrapers 
had so, grown up that they seemed 
terrifying, and the' traffic of New York 
was something which made him realise 
the perils Tn’which, all unknowing, he 
had lived for a generation. . ■ . “ . 

Everything , was changed . except the 
flowers, the trees, the sky—and the love 
ofTiis life’s companion, 

To C.N. Motorists 

Da Not Petrol 

• . From Ugly Stations ? ' 


July 10, 1030 


B.B.CINTHEPENNINES 

THE WONDER HOUSE I 
RISING IN THE HILLS 

The Three Steel Giants That 
Carry the Aerials 

PREPARING FOR 1931 

Since broadcasting started in England 
the B.B.C. has erected 20 or 30 trans¬ 
mitting stations, but it has rarely had 
to face such difficulties as those whicli 
were foreseen . when the experts reported 
tliat the best ,position for. a. high-power 
station for the North of England would 
be at Moofside Edge, the plateau looo 
feet above sea-Ievcl near Huddersfield. 

On that bleak moorland a stern tussle 
is in progress. It is the B.B.Gv versus 
Nature. To obtain, foundations for the 
new wireless station the contractors have 
had to cut down into the solid rock of 
the Pennine Hills, and now the walls 
of this wonder house of modern science 
are rising amid the heather on a hilltop 
which has not seen such activity since 
the Romans built one of their great 
roads across this way from Mancunium 
(Manchester) to Cambodunum, which is 
now called Slack and is only two miles 
from Moorside Edge. 

Girders and Machinery 

Biting winds cut across the plateau, 
but in spite of heavy snowfalls and per¬ 
sistent rain the builders have stubbornly 
carried on. Roads have been made up 
the steep hill from the little woollen 
manufacturing town of Slaitliwaite. 
The materials have to be carried up tliis 
mountainside. Soon great girders will 
be'taken up and the engineers will start 
erecting the three steel masts to hold 
the acriar 506 feet above the ground. 
Each will be three and a half times the 
height of the Nelson Column. 

Toward the end of the summer lorry 
loads of machinery will come up the 
hillside—great dynamos to generate, the 
electricity; the intricate transmitters 
and their switchboards ;. fotif giant oil 
engines of 300 hbrsc-powef to drive the 
dynamos. , By. the end of the autumn 
the machinery, will be installed, and 
early in the Vinter the new statioji will 
start test transmissions. - . 

The North Regional Station, as it will 
be called, will have two transmitters. 
One will send out a programme ■ bn a 
wave-length of 30i’5 metres and tlie 
other will broadcast a second programme 
on^479*2 metres. . ’ * . 

Alternative Programmes 

. In this way the B.B.C. will achieve 
the second step in its Regional Scheme. 
The first step was to give alternative 
programmes to the South-East of 
England from the new London station. 
The second is to enable any listener in 
the North of England to have a .qhoice 
of , two programmes, even if he haS;,pnly 
a simple receiving set. , ; 

Under present conditions most listen¬ 
ers in the North have to use expensive 
sets, as the broadcasting stations in that 
part of the country arc of low Fpwei 
and are rather out of date. They < will 
bo scrapped, and before 1931 the-rieV 
high-power station will be pouring .its 
alternative programmes irito the ethci 
from the aerials hanging amid the clouds 
that scud across the Pennine liCiglits. 
It will be Penniucs Calling. • -ri 

Things Said A 

Everybody lost the war. ; . 

Dr Murray Butler 

For 40 years I have read the cricket 
scores before, any thing else inrih0;|>S|Vfs. 
V. \ Mr J. A. Speiitier . 

No class anywhere can. compare jri 
neatness, freshness, and charm with the 
working-girls of East'London. V • . - 
. Archbishop of Canterbury 

How, is it that never does onc .liit qri a 
railway, luncheon basket in yhiblY^ 
chicken is represented by trie 

.The Briiisri Weeldy,'' 
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The Child re?IS 


Newspaper 


Baker’s donkey • 


Dancing AT the Parthenon • London’s new boy 



v 

A Day In the Country—^The students at a big poultry farm at Welwyn; Hertfordshire, recently 
gave a number of poor children a day in the country. Here wo see a ride In a wheelbarrow. 



Dancing at the Parthenon— A party of English girls has lust returned from Athens, where 
they have been rehearsing classical dancing among the ruins of the Parthenon, as seen here. 



The iBaker’a Donkey—The roads of the Qloucestershlre 
village of Chalford are so steep that the baker delivers 
his bread by means of a donkey with panniers. 


London’s New Boy — In the garden of the Inner Temple is this new 
statue of a boy. He faces the birthplace of Charles Lamb, who wrote 
In one of his essays “Even lawyers were children once,” and these 
words are engraved on the boy’s book. See page 4. 



1 


For Letters That Fly—Here Is one of the new pillar-boxes 
for the air mail Just set up in certain London streets.’ 


They are made distinctive by being painted blue. 



Norwegian Scouts bn Tour—The Boy Scouts from Norway who are visiting England are hero A Flider In the Park—Three-year-old Anne IVIallory Is one of the youngest riders In Rotten 
seen receiving the safety lamps with which they descended a Lancashire coal mine. Row, She and her pony Rose are the best of friends.] 
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IS NEW ZEALAND 
TOO SLOW? 

THE ISOLATED DOMINION 

Twice as Big as England With 
Population of Two Cities 

UNABLE TO USE ITS WEALTH 

By a Student of Peoples • 

It is nearly 300 years since Tas¬ 
man discovered New Zealand, yet New 
Zealand has only about a million and 
a half people, half as many again as the 
city of Glasgow, or, let us say, the 
population of two of our biggest provin¬ 
cial cities. 

If we put it in families. New Zealand 
has roundly 300,000 homes in all her 
magnificent territory, which is twice 
the size of England. 

Plenty of Fertile Soil 

That seems slow progress, for, al¬ 
though the two fine islands have much 
mountainous country, with glaciers and 
snowfields, they have plenty, of fertile 
^oil . and the means of supporting a 
great population South Island has a 
great mountain range, the highest peak 
being over 12,000 feet. The country 
is blessed with a fine climate and, unlike 
Australia, has an adequate rainfall. 
Although the native animals are few, 
European domestic animals thrive apace. 
European pasture grasses have also 
been introduced with success. 

' Altogether the conditions are favour¬ 
able to the maintenance of a European 
type of civilisation. 

Against the favourable factors wc 
have to put the extreme isolation of 
New Zealand. If Australia is the other 
side of the world New Zealand is a 
thousand miles farther removed, and 
wc can understand how difficult it is 
for her to obtain imported materials 
and to deal with them. 

Hydro-Electric Resources 

No doubt the sense of isolation 
restricts immigration. 

Between the censuses of 19 ii and 1921 
the increase of population was only 
21,000 a year. Let us Hot forget, 
however, that in this period New Zea¬ 
land lost'15,000 men in the war. 

In one essential thing New Zealand is 
particularly favoured, and that is water¬ 
power. It is estimated that tlie Domin¬ 
ion has hydro-electric resources of 
nearly five million horse-power. Area 
for area, New Zealand is better, off for ' 
water-power, than Norway, Italy, or; 
Sweden. This endowment is a natural 
consequence of the mountainous charac¬ 
ter of the country, each island having a 
great mountain backbone and plentiful 
streams running through it. 

Tlie New Zealanders have done well 
with this great, reserve of power, electric 
generators at work or being installed 
accounting, it is estimated, for some 
250,000 horse-power. 

Distribution of the People 

But—and this is the point it is hard 
for us in Europe to realise—manufac¬ 
turing in New Zealand is not of much 
importance. It is, of course, very 
difficult to organise economic manufac¬ 
turing in such a small population. For 
the tiny home market work can only be 
clone on a small scale, and an export 
trade is out of the question. New 
Zealand is tlius in the curious position 
of having greater power resources than 
she knows how to utilise. The chief 
cq,!! on power is for lighting and domes¬ 
tic purposes in the towns, for small 
industries, and in agriculture, llie 
population of the Dominion is mainly 
in the lowlands near the coast, where 
grass grows all the year round, . Another 


'l/ie Ghildren\s Newspaper. 


SULKING AT 12 

THE BABY STATE OF 
LITHUANIA 

The Very Queer Game That is 
Going On Across a Border 

TIME TO GROW UP 

No one likes a sulky child. The 
twelve-yeaf-old State of Lithuania has 
been in the sulks for seven years, and 
it is time she came out of them. 

Lithuania considers Vilna is her 
proper Capital, but a Polish general law¬ 
lessly seized it for his country, and 
the Polish "Government repudiated the 
general'but kept his gift. Many people 
think Vilna should be returned to 
Lithuania ; but seven years ago, when 
the frontiers of Poland were fixed under 
the Treaty of Versailles, Vilna >vas 
included in Poland, and the League of 
Nations has accepted the decision. 

The Two Capitals 

Lithuania is entitled to protest, but 
her present way of doing so is childish. 
She has closed and sealed the frontier 
between Vilna, the capital she would 
like to have, and Kaunas (formerly 
Kovno), the capital she is provisionally 
putting up with ; and as there arc 
admittedly great numbers of Lithua¬ 
nians on the Polish side of the frontier the 
step is as tiresome to the Lithuanians as 
it is to the Poles. 

The scaling of the frontier means that 
no trains, cars, or even foot passengers 
or letters, may cross it. All must go 
round till they get out of Poland into 
Germany or Latvia. The most usual 
way by train from Vilna to Kaunas ,i,s 
round the east of Lithuania to Riga, the 
capital of Latvia, far away to the north, 
and thence south to Kaunas/ 

Divided Families 

As with so many of these new 
Versailles frontiers the dividing line 
cuts right through closely related com¬ 
munities. Mr Wilson Harris, one of 
the best European journalists in the 
English-speaking world, has been telling 
of a Polish landowner with 35 families 
working on his estate, many of the men 
with wives from th^ other side of the 
border, who may never see their rela¬ 
tions, 9ven a dying father or mother. 
If they want to write to them their 
letter must be enclosed to some friendly 
person in Riga or Danzig and. re-posted 
there. The Lithuanian village, with 
its church, is visible across a small valley, 
and there the people on the estate used | 
to go to church. Now a new chapel 
has to be built, for the nearest Polish 
church is nine miles away. 

Kaunas and Vilna are on a natural 
trade route between the Baltic and 
Russia, but goods must go another way, 
to everybody’s loss. 

Clearly it is a case for Lithuania of 
cutting off her nose to spite her face. 
She has now a new Foreign Minister,' and 
all good friends of this little country will 
hope he will succeed in evolving for her 
a new foreign policy. 

Continued from the previous column 
curious fact is that while the total 
population is so small the chief centres 
of population arc far apart. 

An authority on the subject, Mr R. O. 
Buchanan, sums tip the matter by saying 
that id spite of all its fine resources it is 
unlikely that New Zealand will become 
an industrial country. That must be 
true if the population of New Zealand 
is to remain comparatively small. But 
should it so remain ? 

We think of Europe with its 500 
million people, many of them living in 
lands whose . natural resources are far 
inferior to those of the fertile regions of 
New Zealand. The question certainly 
arises: Is New Zealand playing its 
full part in the scheme of things ? Is 
it right that so well-furnished a land 
should support a mere fraction of the 
world’s population ? . 


LONDON’S NEW BOY 

Even Lawyers Were 
Children Once 

THE READER IN THE TEMPLE 

A new boy hr^s come to London. He 
stands looking-^cjcross a little pool in 
the garden of the Inner Temple and 
wears no clothes, as if he meant to 
paddle. But I must finish this chapter 
first,” the boy seems to be saying, for 
he holds an open book in his hand, and 
on the open page written : ” Even 
lawyers were children once.” 

The Benchers of the Inner Temple 
asked Miss Margaret Wrightson to 
fashion this boy for them, and set him 
there by the new pool and fountain they 
have made. We who love Elia know why. 
In his essay on The Old Benchers of the 
Inner Temple Charles Lamb tells how 
he was born and passed the first seven 
years of his life in the Temple, and loved 
to play by a fountain there. He goes 
on to lament that most of the pretty 
fountains in the City have been bricked 
over, and he particularly mourns for 
one with four little winged marble boys 
which used to stand in Lincoln’s Inn 
when he was young. 

” The fashion, they tell me, is gone 
by, and these things are esteemed 
childish. Why not, then, gratify 
children by letting them stand? 
Lawyers, I suppose, were children once. 
Is the world all grown up ? Is child¬ 
hood dead ? Or is there not in the 
bosoms of the wisest and the best some 
of the child’s heart left, to respond to 
its earliest enchantments ? ” 

A Reply to Elia 

This passage proves pretty clearly 
that if Barrie waS Peter Pan’^ father 
Lamb was his grandfather. Lamb's 
world never grew up. 

The essay goes on to say that if the 
marble figures were grotesque the 
wigged lawyers were not less so. Yet 
the lawyers of today bear Elia no grudge. 
They have made another fountain to 
please his gentle ghost, and set a boy 
looking across it to Crown Office Row, 
where Lamb was born. The words on 
the boy’s book are like a reply to Elia's 
reproach. Yes I even lawyers were 
children once. / 

The boy has a pleasant home, with 
grander memories than the Peter Pan 
boy in Kensington Gardens, and less 
din than the flying boy so soon to return 
to Piccadilly Circus. What whispers 
there would be if they could, meet on 
some midsummer’s eve I Picture on page 3 

PUPPY IN THE WELL 
How Mr Steer Got Him Out 

The other day someone heard a faint 
whining, and could not tell where it 
came from. It sounded like a dog, 
but there was no dog on the horizon. 

Then he bethought him of a disused 
well 140 feet deep. 

As soon as the news got about, Mr 
Harry Steer, of Dorking, was on the 
spot with ropes and a ladder. He 
thought it would be fairly simple to 
get the dog up, but he found that half 
way down the well was blocked up with 
tree branches and rubbish. A dog could 
fall through, but not a man, especially 
a man who wanted to get back. 

But Mr Steer did not mean to give up. 
After two and a half hours he was able 
to reach The bottom with a candle. 

He found a puppy, eight weeks old, 
weak and terrified, but unhurt. The 
branches had broken its fall and saved 
its life, and liad then nearly prevented 
it from being saved. ' 

The people who had been looking 
for the puppy for 24 liours think Mr 
Steer thoroughly deserved the silver 
medal awarded by the R.S.P.C.A. 

Alcohol is Bad for You 
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A GREAT CITY AT 
HOME TO VISITORS 

WHO WILL LEAD THE 
WAY? 

What Smokytown Is and What 
It Should Be 

HALLS OF WELCOME 

The magnificent city of Buenos Aires, 
the capital of Argentina, which ranks 
among the first twelve towns of tJie 
world in magnitude, has just inaugurated 
a reform \yhich should have many 
imitators. 

It has opened a Hall for Foreigners 
charged with the highly important 
duty of attending to the necessities of 
foreign visitors and furnishing them 
with all information. There are six 
interpreters in constant attendance, eacE 
of whom is master of four languages or 
more. There are newspapers, reviews, 
and guides in many languages for 
consultation. The visitor to Buenos 
Aires can read or write in comfort. No 
charge is made for these services, the 
object of which is to make the visfeor 
to the city feel at home. Buenos Aires, 
as it were, says to the foreigner: ”\ye 
are glad to see you. Walk in and tell 
us'what you want to know. We are 
proud of our city, and desire to place 
ourselves entirely at your service.” 

The Visitor’s Lot Today 

The C.N. takes special pleasxirc in 
this thing because its mpnthly friend 
I My Magazine some years ago urged city 
authorities to take this step and Other 
steps of. the same character. 

We are constantly astonished that our 
cities do not make themselves At Home 
to callers, whether people of their owii 
country or foreigners. Let us suppose 
wc call , at the great industrijil city of 
Smokytown. We turn out at one of the 
big railway stations and find ourselves 
to be foreigners in the worst sense of the 
word. The surroundings, are gloomy, 
the station cabs are derelict, the high¬ 
ways arc repellent, and we have the 
greatest difficulty in getting about even 
if we have the means to command con¬ 
veyances, while for the poor the ,case is 
hopeless indeed. 

What It Should Be ' 

If we had our way, when we arrived 
at Smokytown central station we should 
find bright notices directing us to 
Smoky town’s Hall of Welcome, where 
trim men and maidens would receive us 
with joy and tell us all about Smoky¬ 
town. We (iould find out where to sleep, 
where to go, what to find, and if we were 
on business we should’ have placed 
at our disposal the fullest particulars 
of the industries and commerce'' of 
Smokytown, with complete directories 
of the firms engaged in them. Of course 
there would be reading-rooms and; writ¬ 
ing-rooms, and a telephone-room, Ayhere 
wc could get in touch with any business 
firm in the city. . 

Smolcytown would do itself the 
greatest possible service in thui-being 
kind to visitors. The business ^of/the 
town would gain by displaying ;itself 
to callers. In the Smokytown fjajl of 
Welcome the city could advertise 
itself to its own great advantage:'’\yill 
not some British town take up thisTUca ? 

Oases of Rest ' 

There is something more than that 
for towns to do. They should seek to 
make their own people and visitors more 
comfortable. A city proud of ifitself 
should not forget the provision ot plenty 
of oases of rest and delight, provided 
with plenty of comfortable seats. The 
telephone should be available every¬ 
where. With attention to details of this 
sort, and with the prohibition of smoke, 
even industrial towns could present a 
fair face. There arc industrial ( towns 
in Europe where this has beenoaecom- 
pHshed, and why should f;.be 

accomplished in our own country, 
the first country in the world to create’ 
an industrial town ? See WOf Id Map 
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OIL FROM SAND 
Canadian scientists have dis¬ 
covered a way of producing 
petrol from the tar sands of 
Northern Alberta and tests are 
now being made to prove its 
commercial possibilities^ 




ELECTRIFYING EUROPE 
A great scheme estimated to 
cost £100,000,000 has been pro¬ 
posed for generating electricity 
from mountain water-courses, 
rivers, coal, and so on, and dis¬ 
tributing it throughout Europe. 
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aECTRIC FARMING 
Figures recently issued 
show that at the end 
of last year, there were 
558,000 farms in ‘ the 
United States using 
electric light and power, 
an increase of 98,000 
in the course of a year. 
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NESTS OF EIDERDOWN 
On rocky parts of the 
Greenland coast eider 
ducks are hatching out 
their young. The downy 
lining of the nest is 
added to continually 
throughout the period 
of incubation. 
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STRIFE AT KAMCHATKA 
There ’ has long Tjeen friction 
between Japanese fishermen in 
northern waters and the Russian 
authorities. Members of a fishing 
fleet recently captured a Russian 
patrol boat off Kamchatka. 

















PLAGUE OF RATS 
Parts of Western 
Manchuria are being 
overrun by hordes of 
rats, which are migrating 
from Transbaikal in 
Siberia, destroying crops 
as they go. They are 
being fought with both 
fire and poison. 


, ^ PACIFIC 


Equator—the middle 
line round the globe 


THE WORLDS WETTEST AND SUNNIEST AREAS FOR JULY 
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WAR ON LOCUSTS 

The next appearance of 
locusts in the Sudan will 
find the authorities fully 
prepared. Ruthless war 
will be waged, 700 tons 
of poisons being ready 
at strategic points. 

WATER POWER IN INDIA • 



Mandi, a hill State, is to have 
hydro-electric power, A tunnel 
9 y 2 feet in diameter will carry 
the waters of the River Beas 
2 V 2 miles to a 36,000-kilowatt 
generating station. 



INDIAN OCEAN 



Wilfcn this b«lFs( 
the Sun is overhead h ... .... 

al noon this week iliy 
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A HALL OF WELCOME 
Buenos Aires has just opened a 
Hall for Foreigners where visitors 
from abroad are welcomed and 
are given any’ information they 
may desire about Argentina. 
See news columns. 


OIL FROM COAL 
The Transvaal has large deposits 
of torbanite coal, a dork brown 
variety which is rich in volatile 
matter, A large plant for ex¬ 
tracting oil from the coal is 
being prepared. 



WINTER SPORTS 
U is odd to think of winter 
sports in Australia, but just now 
such pastimes as tobogganing, 
ski-ing, and skating are in full 
swing in the Australian Alps in 
Victoria and N.S.W. 
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JACK AND BOBO 
A Wedding at the Zoo 

Dy Our Zoo Correspondent 

The star turn at the Zoo this summer’ 
is a rare and valuable ape, for the 
menagerie has been presented with a 
black-faced chimpanzee which comc.s 
from the French Cameroons. 

Her name is Bobo, and she is inter¬ 
esting from a zoological point of view 
because she is a rare animal, thought to 
be found only in the French Cameroons. 

. • Her zoological importance, however, 
is not Bobo’s chief, attraction, and she is 
expected to become a great favourite 
because she happens to be an animal of ' 
some character, likely to be an exacting 
and>.An\using inmate of the menagerie, 
.lustinictions about ■ her welfare pre¬ 
ceded her arrival at the Zoo, and they 
make it clear that the new ape, must be 
givcii several unusual privileges if she 
,is to thrive in her menagerie quarters. 
For Bobo insists that she shall be allowed 
to smoke ten cigarettes a day, have tea, 
sweet and milky, every afternoon, and 
be' provided with additional rations of 
cabbages, lettuces, onions, and leeks I 

H^r , intelligence is apparently well 
developed, and she.has many tricks, one 
of which is to write notes to anyone who 
will provide her with paper and pencil. 
Unfortunately the reports of her temper 
'are not so favourable, and although 
slie»isi docile'with people she likes Bobo 
is not trustworthy, as sheds subject to 
attacks of violent and ungovernable rage. 

The donor of this ape is anxious that 
she shall be .a mate for Jack, the Zoo’s 
largo chimpanzee, and when the cliim- 
panzees have spent a few days together 
with-’barrier between there will be a 
ZoOAYodding. Each will probably teach 
•the hither its particular tricks, so that 
Zoo visitors arc likely to see two large 
Chimpanzees sitting down to drink a cup 
of tea and smoke. ; 


OXFORD LEAVES 
• CAMBRIDGE BEHIND 
The World of New Ideas 

Would Oxford or Cambridge be the 
first of oiir ancient universities to take 
its part in international affairs ? 

That was a question often asked by 
those in Geneva who belong to one or 
other of them, and who have hoped for 
ten years to see them sending more and 
more of their best spirits to share in thc^ 
world's biggest adventure. 

Oxford lias won. It has accepted the 
generous offer of Mr Montague Burton 
to maintain for seven years a Professor 
of International Relations. , Aberyst- 
with University College and the London 
School of Economics have had such 
professors for some years, with the 
consequence that men , and women who 
have studied there have had the oppor¬ 
tunity of learning more about the new 
world growing up since the war and of 
training to take their place in it. It is 
a happy thought that Oxford also 
will now prepare some of its sons and 
daughters for this high service. 

Oxford also has taken the lead in 
another matter. It has conferred the 
degree of Doctor of Civil Law on Sir Eric 
Drummond, Secretary of the League, 
thus again showing its appreciation of 
the new world growing up and of the 
institution which is chiclly responsible 
for it. ■ 


THE BIGGEST CRICKET 
SCORE 

A Scottish reader challenges a C.N. 
statement that Don Bradman’s score of 
452 runs in a single innings is the world’s 
cricket record for an innings score. He 
says that in June 1899 A. E. J. Collins, 
pla^nng at Clifton College in a House 
match, scored 628 not out. The innings, 
which was extended over five afternoons, 
lasted 7 hours and 55 minutes. 

It is an interesting incident in cricket, 
but schoolboy cricket docs not qualify 
as a record, except in schoolboy cricket. 
What about the quality of the bowling ? 


OLD CHICKNEY CHURCH 
Walls of 1000 Years 

Chicknoy Church near Thaxted now 
hears again the sounds of- praj^er and 
praise which have long been silent there, 
but which first ascended within its Saxon 
walls more than a thousand years ago. 

It was a Saxon church, a tiny one, 
not nearly so important as the fine 
14th-century church of Thaxted near 
by, but'centuries “ older. This was a 
little place where the- Essex • folk who 
gathered together to worship had always 
in mind the raids of the Danes. The 
names of St .Cuthbert of Lindisfarne or 
Alphege of Canterbury were to them 
not those of saiiits but of men like 
themselves fighting for the true religion. 

, Harassed by heathendom, living in 
the midst of perils, the little congrega¬ 
tion of Chickney held fast to the faith. 
Now that Chickney, which was falling 
into ruin, has been put in order again 
and restored the services of the church 
will once more be held there. There will 
be only two services this summer, but 
those'who attend them will not fail to 
remember their Saxon forefathers who 
worshipped there so long ago. 

HOOLIGAN & LITTER LOUT 
Leave Them to the Law 

The Minister of Agriculture, we arc 
glad to note, is calling thJ) attention of 
lords of manors and others entitled to 
the soil of commons to the fact that they 
have legal means of preserving -tliese 
common lands from damage by people 
who camp there, drive vehicles over 
them, light fires, leave litter, or damage 
or uproot trees or heather or plants. 

By depositing a deed of declaration 
with the Ministry people with rights in 
tliese common lands, provided they give 
the public access to them for air and exer¬ 
cise, to legal penalties any¬ 

body making himself troublesome or 
a nuisance. 

It must be plain to every observer of 
country life that these legal powers 
should be known and should be enforced. 


BOYS & THEIR FATHER 
Home of Pepys ats a Memorial 

A NEW CENTRE FOR 
EDUCATION 

It is nearly 300 years since Pepys, 
the most famous of all diarists, wrote 
“ Rode to Impington, where I ,found my 
old uncle sitting all alone, like a man 
out of the world; he can hardly see, 
but all things else he do pretty livelyly.” 

Never, again can Impington seem out 
of the world. It is going to become the 
centre of a world, a place of light and 
learning and youth. 

It has been given to Cambridgeshire 
Education Committee as a memorial to 
Mr John Chivers by. his sons, and is to 
become a village college. 

The Pepys, family lived in Cambridge¬ 
shire in .Edward the First’s time,'and 
John . Pepys built Impington Hail' at 
Cottenham about the middle of tlie six¬ 
teenth century. The famous Samuel 
may have been born in London, but he 
evidently loved Impington’s panelled 
rooms and lovely ceilings,, and often 
.visited his cousins there. 

Now the head of the family, the Earl 
of Cottenham, lives in London, and the 
gracious old place is a family scat no 
longer. 

But it will never be spoiled. The 
generous people who gave it to Educa¬ 
tion have given 20 acres of garden and 
recreation ground as well, and have 
promised that 40 acres of park land 
surrounding Impington Hall shall not 
be built upon nor the noble trees felled. 

SEEING THE COUNTRY 

The mayor of a little village in Brit¬ 
tany, situated among charming scenery, 
has had a delightful idea in an effort to 
moderate the impatience of motorists 
in their craze for speed. 

At. each end of the one and only 
.thoroughfare he has had a neat notice 
placed in a conspicuous position saying : 
You have come quickly and seen oiir roads. 
Now go gently and see our beauties. 

Let Its hope the advice vdll 66 taken. 
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To All Who Are On 
Holiday 

These summer days are send- 
i ing us all to the seaside, to 
the woods and the wilds, to all 
places sought by lovers of beauty 
and seekers of rest. After watch¬ 
ing the early , outflow into these 
country scenes we wish to men¬ 
tion two or three- points worth 
thinking about. 

This year there has been an 
abounding crop of wild flowers, 
particularly bluebells, and the 
ruthless devastation that has 
followed has been very painful 
to all who view flowers with 
true sympathy. The difficultj’' 
in the case of imperfect sym¬ 
pathy with flowers is that those 
who gather them in armfuls from 
their natural home think they 
are really fond of them. It is 
just a case of incomplete sym; 
pathy with Nature. 

Nearly all offences against natu¬ 
ral beauty are offences against 
good taste, through a lack of the 
sense of taste. Take the case of 
the hooligan who, when he reaches 
a place which he really admires 
and considers notable, takes the 
first quiet opportunity he can 
find to carve his^ initials six 
inches high and an inch broad in 
the turf that has taken so long to 
grow. His blatant initials arc a 
record of his disgrace, and he, 
poor fellow, does not see it. He 
has a sort of taste, for he admired 
this place; but it is a sort of half¬ 
taste and stops short of leaving 
the place tidy for others to enjoy. 

, A widespread and more serious 
matter than the offences against 
taste so prevalent in holiday 
moods is thejdangerous and cruel 
practice of breaking glass bottles 
wherever holiday-makers gather 
and leaving them to wound 
others, particularly animals and 
children. Broken glass is scat¬ 
tered haphazard everywhere, but 
the kind of place where it is most 
likely to be found is where dogs 
are taken to enjoy a run, away 
from the dangers of the high 
road. They escape the deadly 
motor-car, but are caught, and 
their paws lacerated, by the sport¬ 
ive bottle-smasher. Horses are 
not immune. Here is a note from 
a lady after a canter along the 
ancient Icknield Way : 

I just managed to swerve in time to stop 
my horse from putting his feet into a heap 
of glass. I got down, and found it was the 
poisonous-looking silver-coloured glass from 
the inside of a thermos, and the old case 
was lying there. 

Somebody traces the .old Ro¬ 
man Road on foot, and shows 
twentieth-century courtesy and 
civic spirit by leaving a ti'ap for 
whoever comes next! It is this 
kind of want of thought, want of 
humanity, that we meet again and 
again in the summer; and we beg 
all who are kind and wise and love 
our country and our neighbours 
to spread the spirit of goodwill 
among all thoughtless folk. 


Lucky 

goME people are lucky, wc say. 

We say it fairly often, never 
meaning ourselves. Usually we mean 
that John’s father has bought him a 
motor-bicycle or Lucy’s rich aunt is 
taking her to France. 

The other clay Lady Maud Carnegie 
opened a sale olwork at the Home for 
Incurables at Putney, and a bouquet 
was presented to her by an old lady 
who has been in the institution for 
no less than sixty years. 

It bringsTiomc our own good fortune 
to us. It makes lis feel that, just as 
regularly as we brush our teeth and 
take deep breaths of morning air, every 
healthy person every morning should 
sayThank heaven for my health.” 

© 

Take Heed 

*T^AKE heed and beware of covetousness 
^ begins the Personal Column, with 
the daily text advertised by some 
kindly reader of The Times. 

And then comes the offer of a 
Wimbledon Ticket which has cost the 
advertiser half a guinea and for which 
he asks £5. 

Yes, take heed of covetousness, for 
a man’s life consisteth not in the 
abundance of the things which he 
possesseth. 

God’s Flowers 

Jt is hard for a gardener to believe 

in God, somebody said to us the 
other day. Think of the weeds He 
brings up in my garden. But what, 
after all, is a weed ? 

We remember a Kent hilltop that 
was covered with charlock, the yellow 
weed that almost breaks a farmer’s 
heart. “ One year’s seeding seven 
years' weeding,” they say of it. On 
that hilltop is now a garden, and the 
charlock, after years of hard fighting, 
has gone. At least one wanderer in 
this garden never passes the little 
yellow flower without pulling it up 
and throwing it away. 

But one man’s bane is another man’s 
boon. Free from its weeds, the old 
charlock field is now packed with all 
the beauty of an English garden, and 
leaving it the other day we passed a 
field in which a little child was gather¬ 
ing a handful of flowers to take home 
to its slum. It ims a hunch of char¬ 
lock, that ims to find its way to some 
poor windoio* in a London street. 

So that even charlock has its 
beauty, and somebody loves it.. We 
remember a good friend of ours who, 
finding us cutting down half an acre 
of cow’s parsley, begged an armful to 
take home. Perhaps there are no weeds; 
perhaps they are just God’s flowers. 

© 

It does not matter whether you 
preach in Westminster Abbey, or teach 
a ragged class, so you be faithful. The 
faithfulness is all. George Macdonald 


The Tramp Steamer’s Boy 
^iro says a boy has no chWe to¬ 
day ? We have just heard of a 
boy who began life on a tramp steamer 
(looking after cabins or washing the 
deck, or something like that) and 
now holds a post worth £15,000 a year. 
© 

Hay Time 

In London town and Paris 
Are precious perfumes sold, 

In bottles made by artists, 

With stoppers wrought of gold. 

Their,names are found by poets, 
Their price is fit for'kings, 

A drop may be more costly 
Than many bridal rings. 

But neither Queen nor Ranee, 
However much she pay, 

Shall find a rarer fragrance 
Than breath of new-mown hay. 

Country Girl 

Tip^Cat 

p^VERY child, a photographer declares, 
has a charm of its own. And he 
tries to take it. 

B 

]\Jany modern songs arc too short to 
make gramophone records. Not 
enough to go round. 

0 

You cannot, according to an art 
critic, both paint a picture and 
tell a story. 
Some artists do 
when they say 
they have 
painted one. 

*□ 

An elderly lady 
complains 
that daughters 
are so different 
now. Worse 
still, some of 
them are so 
indifferent. 

0 

J)OCTOUS just 
now are said 
to be hard hit. 
Possibly by patients who are feeling 
too cut up. 

0 

]\/[ORE people than ever arc going for 
country tramps. No wonder the 
tramps are coming to town. 

0 

WE are promised cheaper calls to 
America, Soon you will not 
have to raise anything but your voice. 
© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 
Qver 1,200,000 people visited . the 
British Museum last year. 
fs^ South African citizen has left 
£20,000 to buy English books 
for African libraries. 

J^OME has prohibited the use of 
loud-speakers and gramophones 
in shops. 

£1550 COLLECTED during Kindness 
Week in France was divided 
between 70 needy families. 

JUST AN IDEA 
has made us all as necessary 
to each other as if vee were one nation. 


Speaking for Others 

Cy pQter Puck 

The Master of the Quantock StaghounJs 
does not think the deer mind being hunted. 

l-Jow comforting it is to find 
From someone who is very 
kind 

That hunted creatures do not 
mind. , 

The little humbugs ! Now we 
know ’ . 

(Because a huntsman tells us so) 
That all their terror is a show. 

'The panting, sweat-streaked, 
wide-eyed deer 

Who rushed into the farmyard 
here 

Was full of play and felt no fear. 

The fox who gives a valiant run 
And finds when all his 
strength is done 

That_ earths are stopped, ex¬ 
claims What fun 1 

The otter loves the otter- 
houndj 

The shrieking folk who hem him 
round, 

The jaws that tear, the sticks 
that pound, 

I; WONDER—does my dentist say 
I long for my appointment 
day 

And find his drill the merest 
play ? 

Jn Nero’s time perhaps he said 
That captives wanted to be 
dead, 

And that was why the lions, were 

That word the dead could not 
deny, 

No'more can fox and deer reply 
(A most convenient thing, sayT), 

The Gentlemanly Builder 

'^iiere have been many definitions 
**■ of a gentleman, and now there 
is another. 

At a recent conference of people 
who want to preserve the beauty of 
the Cotswolds one of the speakers said 
the typical sixteenth-century Cotswold 
house owed much of its charm to what 
he described as good manners in build¬ 
ing. He said the Cotswold builder 
was a perfect gentleman in his craft 
and always seemed to do the right 
thing in a simple, unaffected way. 

In one sentence here we have 
described the best kind of house and 
the best kind of man. ’ 

, How often have we met pcoifle .who 
do the right thing in such a fussy 
that they make politeness scefn a 
sham ! And how often have we seen 
somebody in workman’s overalls do a 
small service for an old woman so 
quietly and naturally that the passers- 
by will say ** There goes a ,perfect 
gentleman.” 

Books of etiquette can teach us 
etiquette, but manners are more 
(much more) than etiquette. 

© 

We Alwa)/s May 

No star is ever lost we once have seen. 
We always may be what we might have 
been, Adelaide Anne Procter 


Peler Puck Wanls 
To Know 



If old jokes spread 
from chestnut 
trees 
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New Bethlehem From Old Bedlam 


WESTMINSTER HALL 
OF ADVENTURE 

THE POLAR EXHIBITION , 

Remarkable Things Brought 
Together for All to See 

SCOTT’S JOURNAL 

The Britisli Polar Exhibition, which 
has just been held in London, trans¬ 
ferred the imfinished Central Hall at 
Westminster into a hall of adventure. 

One, of the objects of the exhibition 
was to illuminate the great deeds of the 
past, and this was wonderfully achieved. 
Precious relics of Arctic and Antarctic 
heroes from medieval times till now were 
on view in tangible reality. These 
Ivindled the imagination of every visitor, 
making the ppic adventures live again. 

“ Our history of North Polar explora¬ 
tion begins about 400 years ago and ends 
at present with the flight of Wilkins," 
said one of the organisers of the 
exhibition. " South Pole exploration, 
which began with Cook, has only about 
150 years of history. We arc now 
in the middle of a very active period of 
exploration at both ends of the Earth." 

Shackleton’s Boat 

Almost everything in this exhibition 
was of interest. Tiierc were pictures, 
photographs, polar medals, and fascina¬ 
ting trade exhibits of equipment. In 
one corner was the actual boat in which 
Shacklcton and five comrades crossed 
over 800 miles of the Antarctic and 
rescued 22 members of the Imdurance 
from Elephant Island. Close by was the 
sledge Sir Douglas Mawson dragged for 
31 days after the death of his two 
companions. Then there were the 
Franklin and Narcs relics and the 
medical belt of Nansen, 

It was impossible to hurry round this 
hall of adventure. In one case was the 
Union Jack hoisted at the South Pole 
by Captain Scott and his companions 
on January 17, 1912. The flag pre¬ 
sented by Queen Alexandra, lioistcd at 
the farthest point south reached by 
Shacklcton, was also 'on show. Other 
interesting exhibits were tiie flag pre¬ 
sented by Lady Franklin in 1875, 
lioistcd farthest south, and the flagstaff 
planted by Sir James Koss on the site 
of the North Magnetic Pole in 1831. 

A Camp Scene 

When he was at Port Leopold in 1849 
Sir James Loss left a ship biscuit and 
a piece of; chocolate behind him; 24 
years later these were found in a perfect 
state of preservation and brought liome 
by Commander IMarkham, and they 
lia'v^e also been on show at Westminster. 

• Veiry realistic was the Antarctic camp 
sc9pe.; Painted in the background was 
tlie'Ufcat Ice Barrier with the Discovery, 
and-‘oii the ice at the foot of the belching 
Mpunt.Erebus were a tent, sledge, ancl 
so oj],, used by Scott, and a seal, and 
some penguins. 

Whale food made an interesting ex¬ 
hibit';‘A mass of small shrimp-like 
crustaceans was shown through glass so 
that visitors could imagine the dense 
clouctdike swarms of these plankton 
animals, which are the, cause of whale 
, migrations. The huge blue and fm 
wlialds.fecd by taking great gulps of this 
fodtlj'^and thus the largest animals the 
world has ever .seen arc nourished. 

The Polar Book 

•But of all the varied exhibits the most 
hiupimly appealing was the autograph 
journal of bcott, showing the brave and 
pathetic last entries, Wilson's diary, and 
Bowers’s journal. 

Although the exhibition was not run 
for commercial purposes, any profits 
were given to the Scott Polar Pesearch 
Institute at Cambridge, and for this 
purpose The Polar Book has also been 
compiled, ilt contains short articles 
on various' aspects of polar work, and 
few people will be able to put down 
this little volume, costing only is 6d, 
until they have read cvci*y word of it. 


Detiilehem Royal Hospital, a merciful 
" asylum for poor souls of dis¬ 
ordered minds, has been opened anew 
at Beckenham by the Queen. 

It takes the place of old Bedlam 
Hospital, which for long stood on the 
south side of the Thames and is now 
to be part of a public park. Long before 
that the lunatics' hospital was in Moor- 
fields, and to that time, in Hogarth’s 
day, belongs the most appalling period 
of its history, when the unhappy crea¬ 
tures there, bound and chained, were a 
spectacle for the curiosity of the town. 

When the same public conscience 
which was awakened ta the infamies of 
gaols was stirred to inquire into tlic 
treatment of pauper lunatics the con¬ 
ditions of Bethlehem Hospital improved. 
For a great many years the big building 


in Kennington was a model institu¬ 
tion, with well-treated and contented 
patients, who within the C.N.'s memory 
actually held an exhibition of drawings. 

The inmates will be happier still in 
the fine new house at Beckenham, which 
can never by any chance be called by the 
old name of Bedlam, the synonym for 
all that was dreadful in lunatic minds 
and sufferers. It will return to its old 
name of Bethlehem, which was given to 
it at first because Bethlehem was the 
birthplace of mercy and hope for 
suffering humankind. 

The world has changed for the better 
when the new hospital at Beckenham 
restores these old ideals instead of the 
horrors of old Bedlam, wliere the curious 
used to crowd on Sundays to poke at 
the poor imbeciles with sticks. 


A LITTLE LOOK 
AT THINGS 

QUICK RUN ROUND 
ROCHESTER 

The Museum That Is What 
a Museum Should Be 

EDUCATION BY IDEAS 

Who in these lovely summer days is not 
enjoying the wonder of our countryside ? 

. We found ourselves the other day at 
Rochester, a place not to be beaten for 
historic interest within about an hour 
of London Town. We have nothing in 
our Island Home to match the ancient 
Norman Keep, as well preserved a piece 
of ^ Norman military architecture as 
exists in any part of Europe. There is 
still in the old cathedral a piece of old 
Gundulf’s Wall, a fragment of the handi¬ 
work' of the man wlio built the Tower 
of London ; and, as for the cathedral 
itself, its impressive nave can never 
be forgotten. There is also old .Richard 
Watts’s house for Six Poor Travellers, 
as quaint and interesting a bit of ancient 
England as is still left to us. 

The Old House Beautiful 

But to US, the other day, the most 
alluring place in this alluring city was 
that most wonderful museum at East- 
gate House. 

The old House itself is rare mud 
beautiful to see ; unless it is the com¬ 
panion Kent museum at Maidstone we 
do not at the moment recall another 
museum housccl with such appropriate 
dignity; neither do we remember a 
museum which responds more instantly 
to our expectation of what a museum 
should be. -No dry-as-diist place is this, 
but a place with a heart in it and a brain 
in it. We do not know why museums 
should be thought of as if thc^^ were 
mausoleums ; certainly Eastgate House 
is very'much alive. It must be to the 
school teachers of Rochester a veritable 
treasure-house. Its treasures are not 
dull, dead things such as could go in any' 
glass case anywhere ; they seem to have 
some close relation to Rochester and the 
life about it, and' their story ‘ is made 
vivid and clear for even those who‘ pass 
liurriedly by. 

A Pocketful of Gold 

* If wc come upon that wonderful little 
stone pocket that \yas found filled with 
ancient gold coins wc arc told . the 
romantic story of the finding of it,, so 
that we go home and tell it as our dis¬ 
covery of the day. If we step out of 
doors into the lavender garden at the 
back and wonder at the ancient-looking 
boat cut out of a tree trunk we gather^ 
at once from the words and pictures- 
beside it that it must be one of the 
oldest boats that ever sailed the seas. 
If we catch sight of a square patch of 
cobblestones and wonder what they 
are we arc thrilled to know that they 
are a piece of old Watling Street, and 
that Caesar’s men tramped over them. 

Such things as these wc remember in 
thinking of the hour we spent in this 
museum, one of the most educational 
museums and one of the best arranged 
that we know. 

Enthusiastic Mr Dibley 

It is what wc should have expected of 
its Diixctoi*, Mr Dibley, for have wc 
not seen the Dibley Collections at South 
Kensington? Have wc not.'read his 
papers ? Do we not know of his passion, 
his knowledge, and his enthusiasm ? We 
would that every town in England had 
a museum like this, and every museum 
a curator like Mr Dibley. Wc know 
something of the wide I'angc of educa¬ 
tion in Kent.and the originality of the 
ideas of the Kent Education Committee, 
and we feel that our Kent educators 
must look to such museums as Eastgate 
House- as a vital cog in their- machinery 
for spreading Knowledge, furnishing 
Mind, and building up men and women 
who know something of their Mother¬ 
land and love it because they know it. 


MOTHER AND Child 









Visitors to the London Zoo are now enjoying the unusual spectacle of a sea-lion with its 
bahy. As this photograph shows, they make a beautiful picture as they bask in the sunshine 

on a rock by their pool. 

Scouts on the screen 


Qciioolboy Scouts arc the actors in 
^ the Woodpigeon Patrol, a splendid 
new film taken by Mr Stanley Rodwell 
lor the British Instructional Films, Ltd. 

Everyday English doings by an every¬ 
day Scout patrol arc sliown in this living 
picture of a week's hike in Kent. 

Camp life is not all jam, as some 
people would have us believe. The 
Woodpigeon Patrol is a very human film 
showing us ordinary boys who arc like¬ 
able, but not the perfect heroes of 
romantic story books. 

At Gilwcli tlie patrol is seen off by 
the Chief Scout. The boys camp on 
high ground above Romney Marsh. 
Some of the pictures give a vivid im¬ 
pression of blazing sunshine, sharp-cut 
shadows, and invigorating air. -There 
are days of- threatening weather, but 
what a chance for-the camera ! Seldom 


have clouds of such majesty and beauty 
been seen on the screen. 

Of the varied scenes the views of 
Romney, with its old church and houses 
and trees, have the most charm, but 
there are moments of excitement. The 
Woodpigeons find what they arc looking 
for. Someone is in need of help, and they 
give it ; two of them rush into the sea 
and rescue a drowning bather. 

In one of the most beautiful rural 
places a party of shameless Litter I:outs 
is shown pacldng up after a picnic. All 
about them in the country lane they 
throw papers until the place is dese¬ 
crated ; then they jump into a big 
limousine and drive away. Enter the 
Scouts. They collect the untidy torn 
pieces of paper and wrappings, dig a 
hole, and carefully bury them, leaving 
the place once more beautiful. 
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ST GEORGE TO 
THE RESCUE 

A STORY BOOK AND A 
GREEN DRAGON 

Girl Guides Have a Great Day 
With a Real Princess 

GOOD AND BAD FORCES 

A monstrous green dragon stood 
waiting for a princess in the famous 
Pleasure Gardens at Bournemouth. 

If you had looked very closely at 
the dragon yon would have seen that 
he moved along on many little pairs of 
brown sandalled feet, and as he sprang 
upon the princess from behind a giant 
story book you would have, heard a 
breathless sigh of apprehension from 
. hundreds of brown figures gathered at 
the entrance of Story Book Land. 

These Brownies, as usual, were equal 
to an emergency. They sent secret and 
hurried messages to St George, and St 
George rushed up and rescued the prin¬ 
cess, and gallantly escorted her through 
the pages of Once Upon a Time, • 

The Dragon Subdued 

It was wonderful to see how many sad 
and tired people had a smile on their 
faces for the friends who were to be 
found behind the giant Story Book: 
Snow White, the Seven Dwarfs, Jack 
and Jill, and the Three Bears. Every¬ 
body could enjoy themselves now that 
the dragon had been subdued and 
tied behind St George, and as the 
. princess thanked her rescuer before 
leaving Brownieland for the Great Guide 
Rally there was no doubt every Brownie 
was determined to be a future champion 
and lend a hand in some good cause. 

The Guides were waiting, over 6000 
of them, in a solid square in Mcyrick 
Park, their colours massed in the centre, 
and their Princess-President’s standard 
lloating by the gate. Very straight and 
slim the King’s daughter loo’ked in her 
blue uniform, and as the blue ranks 
passed before lier she looked straight 
into their eyes. 

The Spirit of Youth 

I trust you on your honour,” the 
words of the Guide Promise, seemed to 
hang unspoken in the air. Every Guide 
was eager to do her best, and her best 
included demonstrations of every kind. 

There is a deeper meaning in Guidhig, 
however, than in mere practical tests. 
A sudden silence fell as a procession 
in grey, green, khaki, white, and blue 
uniforms entered the arena. Guides of 
all nations, they had come to try to 
symbolise what the Guide ]\Iovement 
can do for the goodwill of the world. 

The world was represented by a great 
circle on the grass, and in possession 
were the mournful figures of Greed, 
Envy, Misunderstanding, Hatred, War¬ 
fare, and Bloodshed, some dressed in 
sombre grey and some in flaming red. 
All were aroused by the sound of a merry 
tunc. A piper, dancing barefoot over 
the grass and representing the spirit 
of Youth, peeped at the group of 
sinister figures and called on the youth 
of the world to follow him. 

Surprising Uniforms 

Boy Scouts were the first to respond, 
and they brought the first faggots for 
the Fire of Understanding. Then came 
the girls, in the surprising uniforms they 
first invented for themselves—very long 
skirts, hobnailed boots, plumes in their 
hats, and long poles in their hands. 
Real pioneers of Scouting, they were 
followed by the first Girl Guides, and 
after them came the Guides of the 
Dominions, followed in their turn ^ by 
Guides of 38 countries. Each Guide 
carried a faggot, and as the smoke of the 
lire curled upward the sinister figures 
of Hatredi Misunderstanding, and their 
attendant spirits disappeared. They 
had lost the possession of the world, 
and the radiant figure of Peace was 
revealed With her arms outstretched in 
blessing over the fire. 
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Keeping Cool 



In Mid-Air—A splendid swallow dive at the new swlmming-hath at St Helen’s College, 
Northwood. In cold weather the water is warmed by means of steam pipes. 



Care-free Days—It Is clear from the Joyful expressions of these children that they 
have not a care in the world as they race with a breaker on the South Coast. 



Pushball in the Water—No matter how strenuous this game becomes, the players can 
keep cool. They are members of the Jersey Swimming Club. 


WILLIAM BYFIELD’S 
DRILL 

Part of Gur Industrial 
History 

A PROUD MAN AT HIS BENCH 

Gentlemen of Virginia^ meet 
Mr William By field! 

It must have been a proud moment.for 
Mr Byfield. He was being introduced' 
to members of the Virginia State Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce who, while, touring 
England, visited the \yorks of W. & T. 
Avery at Soho, the ” cradle of modern 
engineering,” near Birmingham. 

Of course the Americans were keenly 
interested iri visiting the site of the 
foundry where James Watt, Matthew 
Boulton, and William Murdock worked 
together in the dawn of the industrial 
age. But they scarcely expected to meet 
a man who was a servant of the old 
James Watt Company, who has been 
working for most of his life at a rhachiiie 
used in Watt’s time. 

This is the distinction Mr William 
Byfield has. He is 82, and for 64 years 
he has worked at an old drill designed 
to deal with the machining of cylinders 
for. James Watt's early steam-engine. 
It was brought over to the present works 
from the old foundry, and was in con¬ 
tinuous use until not long ago, 

Mr Byfield may sometimes have found 
his work monotonous in all these 6,4 
years, but it is not everybody who has 
the privilege of working at an old drill 
with a story which is part of the in¬ 
dustrial history of the world. 


KEEP OF DOVER CASTLE 
For Peace or For War ? 

All who arc interested in the pre¬ 
servation of old things, whether . in 
societies or individually, will hope that 
the Office of Works will be able to res¬ 
cue the Keep of Dover Castle from the 
control of the War Office. 

These two Offices have for about 
three-quarters of a century had different 
views as to which should control this 
ancient pile in the midst of the castle 
grounds on Dover cliff. The War Office 
says it is a martial stronghold, and so 
by right is in martial hands. The Office 
of Works says the Keep is not a strong¬ 
hold, but is a very ancient and interest¬ 
ing building, important only as a place 
of historic renown. It seems likely that 
the War Office will give way presently, 
and that the Office of Works will in¬ 
herit its responsibilities. 

Unquestionably the change will be 
an improvement, for the Keep has long 
had no value whatever as a defence, and 
the military mind has been b'u^y de¬ 
stroying its features of historic interest. 
The military mind delights to show how 
everything must give way to -war’s 
behests. It has knocked the old'Keep 
about for a couple of centuries. It inay 
be still possible, however, for the 
Office of Works to restore what lik^’been 
overthrown or destroyed and to pre¬ 
serve the whole building for generations 
to come.. • . • 

The Keep is a Norman structure 
more than 300 feet above sea-level, 
yet it had its supply of water'in the 
earliest times. Once it was a pjace of 
detention for French prisoners,*’'^';' • 

A CROSS WORD BOOK 

Readers who are interested in Cross 
Word Puzzles will welcome the appear¬ 
ance of an attractive new book p_ul?li$hed 
by the Daily Telegraph in which tlierc 
is a variety of particularly interesting 
and ingenious puzzles. 

The popularity of the Daily Telegraph 
Cross Word Puzzles is virtually world¬ 
wide. They arc original, not too easy 
and not too difficult, and the c\i,ies ax*e 
always reasonable. - 

The 50 puzzles in this bookityvlucib is 
only half-a-crown) will provide an in¬ 
tellectual treat and afford recreation for 
many a dull day. . 
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JUST THE FRIEND 
WANTED 

The Men, the Place, and 
the Time Together 

THE GOOD THINGS THAT 
REALLY HAPPEN 

: This true story was sent to us by a C.N. 

. girl at Peckham Rye. . 

A great friend of mine was run over 
by a , lorry, and after coming .out ol 
hospital was given a pair of crutches 
so that he might go back to business. 

But hospital crutches arc apt to be 
the reverse of comfortable, for they 
. ' have no springs ' under . the armpits 
and nothing with which to hold them, 

• and after, a while they made him very 
tired. How we wished he could have a 
really good pair to use.; . But crutches 
, cost pounds to buy, and it was im- 
,possible; so he struggled along as best 
he could each day. 

The Deserving Case 

One Monday he pulled himself up 
the approach to London Bridge, and 
stopped inside the station to rest his 
arms. An old gentleman came up 
and spoke to us. “ Would you like 
a better pair of crutches ? I have a pair 
I can give you,’’ he said. 

** Oh,” we stammered, ” how kind 
of you 1 ” 

” Not at all—not at all I They be¬ 
longed to my son. He was about your 
height. The-dear old chap died in the 
war (lost his leg) ; you’re welcome to 
them. Yes, you’re about his height. 
I’ve kept them to give to a deserving 
case ; I never want to sec them again. 
I’ll have them sent to you.” 

What could wc .say to show our 
gratitude ? There seemed weeks of 
weariness ahead for our patient young 
man, and here was just what he needed 
to save the exhaustion he suffered in 
dragging himself from train to bus 
and bus to train morning and night. . 

” It’s very, very kind of you,” was 
all we could say. 

” Don’t mention it,” he said again as 
he left us. ” I’m glad to offer them 
to you; you’re about his height. The 
dear boy used them after they’d ampu¬ 
tated his leg—'but he died.” 

PETER PARLEY’S AIRSHIP 
STORY 

True After 100 Years 

•Peter Parley was perhaps a grand¬ 
father of the Peter Simple whom the 
children of the C.N. know. At any rate, 
lie Avas the friend and instructor of many 
of I JVcir grandparents and other relations. 

■ ^he Hoh INIiss Emily Ward, who 
miist .havc I'cad Peter Parley'when she 
was child—for he remainccl a guide to 
knowledge for a ycry long time—has 
. . jusjfij'jrecalled a strange prophecy he 
ma^ nearly a century ago. 

. , peter Parley was telling American 
children of an Aerial Ship which he said 
he had been told about in England. 
^ Tips ship, no. less than i6o feet Jong, 
'5*9; feet high, and 40 feet wide, was said 
to..be intended to establish direct com- 
; munjeation between the capitals of 
Europe by sailing through the air. 

•The crew of this airship that Peter 
Parley imagined was to consist of 17 
men, and it was to carry many passen¬ 
gers The balloon part, filled with gas, 
was Jo be very large, arid to the body 
1 of •‘the- car part were, to be attached 
lafgellappcrs, or wings. 

Peter, who described himself as 
voyagej’, traveller, and storyteller, was 
in fact Samuel Griswold Goodrich, 
who was born in Connecticut in 1793, 
” This story he told of the airship, which 
* .in yd-many ways is like the airships 
that now do sail between the capitals of 
. Elitbp'c * and even across'the Atlantic, 
is a very good story indeed; but it 
has had to wait nearly a century before 
coming true. 


Three Ways of Getting About 



Land—A London Zoo elephant going home at the end of a hard day’s 
work elving rides to children. 



Sea—An old windjammer seen .through the porthole of a liner. 



Air—A giant British air-liner waiting outside the departure door at. 
‘ Croydon, the air port of London. 


FALL OF A GREAT 
HOUSE 

, Pride of the Town Once 
More 

A GOOD STORY FROM 
POOLE QUAY 

One day a lover of the past was' 
strolling on Poole quay when his 
glance fell upon a picturesque doorway 
ill a poor dwelling. 

He looked closer. The building 
seemed to be a warren of squalid tene¬ 
ments. He spoke to a lounger, who 
replied that the place was indeed old* 
and had been condemned as unfit for 
human habitation. 

The lover of old things longed to look 
more closely at the place which was so 
soon to come down, so he knocked at 
a door, and was admitted by a dear old^ 
lady. She was very ready to talk. 

Wheve History Was Made 

” I am eighty,” she said, ” and I was 
born here. Isn’t that a pretty old 
fireplace ? Once upon a time, I’ve heard, 
there was a picture hanging over it 
with .a bullet hole and a sword cut in it. 
Oh, the old place has stories, no doubt.” 

It appears that the house belongs 
chiefly to the early fifteenth century, 
and so the old lady was probably 
right when she declared that a king 
had slept in it. When Henry the 
Seventh slept at Poole on July 26, 1496, 
he must have slept in the Town House, 
as this place was then called. Its two 
great halls, with their immense fire¬ 
places, big bay windows, and oak- 
panellcd walls, were big enough for a 
Idng’s train. 

Today this great house has become a 
slum.' It was to be swept away. But 
the lover of the past felt that Poole men 
would save it if they knew that here 
their fathers made history. In the great 
hall they must have debated how many 
ships to send to the siege of Calais, 
and here Cromwell’s soldiers made their 
headquarters and scratched their names 
on the fireplace. 

From Squalor to Honour 

Money to save the old house came in 
so slowly that a great part of it fell 
during a gale in 1925, and for two years 
it was abandoned t6 wind and rain. But 
lovers of the past started their appeals 
again, and at length enough was 
collected to make the house safe. Now 
they are busy uncovering the beautiful 
things covered up by the builders of 
five centuries, and arranging all sorts 
of relics brought to what has become a 
little museum. 

Once again the house has become the 
pride of the town. It is good to think 
that there are knights-errant to rescue, 
ancient buildings in distress today 
and raise them from slum squalor to 
honour. . There are so many dragons 
ready to devour beauty that we need 
a whole army of St Georges to protect 
our country’s loveliness. 

THE LINER’S DUMMY 

Though the steamship has all but 
driven the sailing ship from the seas, 
she still keeps the sailing ship’s masts to 
preserve the familiar line of the vessel. 

So, in the same way, the great liners 
keep the funnels of former furnaces, 
even when . they have become partly 
superfluous. 

The great White Star liner Britannic, 
of 27,000 tons, is motor-driven, and so 
has less need of funnels than some of her 
giant sisters, but she still keeps the line 
of her funnels. 

One of them is so unnecessary that 
it has been converted to other uses. The 
dummy fore-funnel contains a spacious; 
and comfortable rest room for the 
engineers, and below it baggage cai^ be 
stowed away. 
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THE GRANITE 
CHIPS 

WHERE THEY ARE NOT 
WANTED 

A Curious Aspect of the Great 
Peril of the Roads 

THjE Thump at the door 

' One of ttie ‘chief engineering problems 
in England today is roadmaking. 

dur hiktdry has known three eras of 
it, the Koman,,Macadam, and now the 
new arterial highways built to carry 
fasibJicavy traffic sucii as .was undreamed 
of :lpy. the Caesars, or by"the man who 
gave coaching England roads which all 
the \vorld envied. . . 

Tlicfc are problems withih problems. 
Thh'Chief of them, ill this case is the 
material: to be used,:for; durability, for 
grip, - vvithout . excessive.' friction by 
motor-tyreSs and for, the shod, hoofs of 
siicli .JioiTes as. .mechanical traction 
has not driven intoThe fields and lanes. 

Warnings From Motorists 

Many people rejoiced this year at the 
use of pebbles.and granite chips of con¬ 
siderable size in place of a dusty mixture 
of gravct 'with'which the tar:and other 
substances.', had been faced. With 
this rolled in, . they . thought, .both 
tyres and horseshoes would grip. Very 
soon, hoWeyer^ there ,came warnings 
from moteri^ts of experience' that' under 
the impact of Hrafhe 'wheels the new 
chips and pebbles . might “ fly ” and 
injure people'Walking by the road. 

That was quickly verified by results, 
and to the astonishment pf all it was 
found that mptorists also were hurt by 
the flying particles. One driver had his 
windscreen smashed and his eyes* en¬ 
dangered by a chip thrown up by a 
tyre of the car which preceded him. 
But one can learn a lesson on foot.' 

A few weeks ago, while road repairs 
were in progress in a suburb, a youth 
who was cleaning a shop front turncjd 
to the proprietor of a shop next door and 
asked: “Did you throw a stone at me, 
sir, because one lias just hit me on .the 
back of the hchd 7 '*^ ’ The words had 
hardly been uttered when there was 'a 
crash, as a loose, stone from the broken 
road, -struck by the edge of > the tyre 
of a passing, car, was shot through the 
shop window. 

Like a Shot From a Gun 

A C.N, reader who relates the incident 
adds an c^cperience of his own, a result 
of the erection of a new lamp in front 
of his housc.’^ A pit in the road was 
open fifty feet away, looking quite 
innocent. Suddenly came a tremen¬ 
dous thump, suggesting that a heavy 
picture had fallen in .Hie drawing¬ 
room. An hour later, when the front 
doors were opened, the mystery was 
explained. 

In one of them, bright with new 
paint, was a dent’half an inch deep, 
and on the step lay a flint which had 
caused it. It weighed an ounce and 
had been thrown by a passing car. “ It 
went like a shot out of a gun,“ explained 
the workman’s foreman. 

So that is what our new roads may do 
for us I 


A NEW SORT OF STEAM 

Some time ago the C.N. told how 
mercury was being used in certain 
kinds of boilers instead of water, the 
engine being run with mercury vapour 
under ver}^ high pressure instead of steam. 
These mercury engines are still run¬ 
ning satisfactorily, altliough not many^ 
of them' arc in use. Something initch 
simpler has now been tried and is likely 
to be used on a much larger scale. 

This is a substance called diphenyl, 
a compound made of carbon, hydrogen, 
and ox37gen, which is solid "at tlic 
ordinary temperature and boils at a tem¬ 
perature two-aiid-a-half times that of 
boiling water. Diphenyl is made as a 
by-product in. petroleum refineries. 


A LIFE OF THE WEEK 

The Extraordinary 
Ordinary Man 


A Tale of Two boys 

The Lifeboat on the 
Seashore 


ONE MORE Triumph 
OF GOOD 
Man’s Old Friend 


On July 21, 1796, died Robert Burns. 

As a spontaneous lyrical poet Robert 
Burns, the Scottish farmer, has no 
superior. lie was a genius;, as Shake¬ 
speare was on broader lines. And he 
had none of the advantages that early 
ill life developed the inborn genius of the 
great Englishman. , ' 

Burns was born near Ayr^ January 25, 
1759, the son of an impecunious farmer, 
and 32 of his own 37 years were chiefly 
spent in unsuccessful farming. His 
education was almost entirely home¬ 
made. . His reading 
was very, largely in 
borrowed books, and 
was very mixed; but 
it included the Spec¬ 
tator, Pope’s Homer, 
and a foundation of 
Scottish verse and 
English prose. 

His natural apti¬ 
tudes included great 
physical exuberance, 
an equal mental 
activity, an intense and sympathetic 
love of Nature, and response to all 
■forms of beauty, wuth an almost irre¬ 
sistible impulse toward social inter¬ 
course and a repulsion from all pretence 
and hypocrisy. Here, then, was a 
youth of exceptional powers born into 
a life of narrow and almost hopeless 
drudgery; for his work was that of a 
farmer’s eldest son trying to keep the 
family solvent. 

He had, too, the disadvantage of being 
immeasurably cleverer than any of the 
people ho was likely to meet, and was 
certain to be accepted as a leader in any 
circle of men of his own age and standing. 
In these circumstances * he turned, 
naturally, to the expression in native 
songs and poems of the life by which he 
was surrounded. He had no guides and 
no critics. Neither had he any examples 
better than those his genius for song 
seemed to produce instinctively. 

One Small Book 

And to the end he owed nothing to 
the literary, social, or political worlds. 
Living in country surroundings, ham¬ 
pered by penury and by his own ill- 
restrained impulses, he produced songs 
and graver poems, satires, and humor¬ 
ous outbursts, and pictures from 
Nature of a quality never surpassed. 
When he was on the verge of ruin, ready 
to leave his native land, which had 
never given him an adequate living, 
with nothing to sliow what kind of man 
he was except one small book of varied 
verse, lie was discovered to the fashion¬ 
able world by that book. Then there 
followed a period of social parade. 
Edinburgh welcomed liim and then 
dropped liim. 

All he made from his immortal poems 
was enoiigli -fo give him one tour round 
his native land before he settled down 
again to unproductive farming and, at 
32, to an excise office at £yo a year. 
And so ho drifted to an early death. 
Nobody had insight enough to give 
Robert Burns a chance of maturing his 
genius. His life sank into a tragedy. 

A Rich Endowment 

And yet what a rich endowment he 
left to liis country and the world 1 No 
poet has so intimately expressed the 
feelings of our common humanity. His 
songs arc sung in moments of the 
tensest emotion. He is the poet of 
lasting friendship, as in Auld Lang Syne ; 
of homely piety, as in the Cotter’s 
Saturday Night; of manly independence, 
as in A McUi’s a Man for a’ That ; of 
love's devotion, in a sheaf of tender 
songs ; of patriotic fervour, in Scots Wha 
Hac, In fact* he Tanges the whole 
gamut of sentiment and merges the pre¬ 
servative of humour with its sweetness. 

I^obert Burns ^ is the one ordinary 
man who is commemorated every year 
without fail in all parts of the earth 
where Ills ’ country men arc to be foxind. 


News comes from a little village on 
the seashore of Southern France that a 
boat to save bathers in difficulties has 
just been presented to the village by a 
wealthy lady. 

The^lady has a historic chateau among 
the pii^e forests where she lived with 
her two boys, 12 aiid One day, as 
the hoys were bathing with their tutor, 
in the absence of thcii: mother for the 
da^", a strong wind arose, the well-kno\vn 
mistral of the Mediterranean which 
sweeps down the coast of France with 
a suddenness that is phenomenal. The 
waves began to rise and the boys 
became exhausted. 

They cried for help, but none came. 
The tutor tried in vain to save them, 
and, dejected and sorrowful, found his 
way to the house of the village priest 
and told him of the tragedy. There was 
nothing to be done but break the news 
to the widowed mother on her return, 

A Victory of Faith 

As she stepped out of her car she was 
not a little surprised to find the priest 
standing there. “ Monsieur Cure,” she 
said, *'what brings' -you here at this 
time ? You look thoughtful.“ 

“ Madame,” said the priest,.” I have 
to tell you that your sons have gone out 
on an excursion and will be ratTler late.” 

” I am no child,” she replied in a calm 
voice. “ Tell me.” 

The sorrowful mother listened in 
silence ; then, with a set face, she walked 
down to the beach. The priest and the 
tutor followed her, afraid; but to their 
amazement, when she got to the sea, 
she knelt down and, folding her hands, 
looked up and said : ” I thank Thee, 
God, for lending them to me all these 
years. Receive their souls and give them 
peace.” 

Having accomplished this wonderful 
victory of faith the mother determined 
that no other children should be left 
helpless so far as she could help them, and 
she has provided a life-saving boat for 
bathers on the scene of her tragic loss.- 


A BULLET FROM THE JUNGLE 

An opportunity to do. something . big. 
in their lives came unexpectedly to the 
X-ray operators at Colombo Hospital 
recently, when they were called on to 
X-ray an elephant. 

The animal, a captive employed on a 
•rubber estate, had become restive owing 
; to what appeared t6 be the lodging of a 
foreign body in its head. 

Arrangements were made to send 
Jumbo to hospital for examination, and 
after a march in easy stages he reached, 
i the hospital on a Sundaj^ morning. 

There was a nervous moment when 
Jumbo moved up to examine the intri¬ 
cacies of thc^ delicate Philips X-ray 
apparatus with the tip Of his trunk, but 
he remained passive during the examina¬ 
tion, which proved highly successful. 
It seemed that a small bullet, probably 
fired at him during his wild career in 
the jungle, had penetrated his skin 
near the car. It was removed. 


BRAVE BIRDS 

A Cornish reader sends us this note of the 
bravery of birds. 

. This morning our kitten Toby was 
in the garden and the blackbirds were 
making a great, to do about it. They 
have their nest near, and their young 
ones were able to leave it but not to 
feed themselves. 

Wc saw that Toby’s presence was 
disturbing the parent birds greatly, 
and they were anxiously warning their 
youngsters against him. As Toby per¬ 
sisted in watching them in the most 
interested way the male blackbird 
suddenly swooped down, perched on his 
backj and began to peek his head 
vigorously till ho rushed into the shrub¬ 
bery to get rid of, his unwelcome rider. 



Yet another victory has been Won by 
the humane people who refuse to take 
No for an answer when they arc striving 
in face of official indifference to help 
and protect poor animals. 

In Paris there will be no more clumsy 
and brutal killing of horses’ in" the 
slaughter-houses. They are to be put 
mercifully to death by^ the humane- 
killer pistol. 

This is also a personal triumph for 
Madame Simone, President of the 
French League for the Protection of 
Animals, who has ably seconded the 
efforts of our own R.S.P.C.A. Madame 
Simone has presented a dozen pistols to 
the Vaugirard slaughter-houses, and the 
employment of the old-fashioned sharp- 
pointed hammers has been suppressed. 

It is the end of a long and pitiful piece 
of cruelty to man’s old friend the Horse, 
and all good people will rejoice at this 
new triumph of humanity. . , . 


A FISHY IDEA 
What a Fin Can Do 

A craft shaped like a fish was seen at 
some motor-boat races the other day' 

There was nothing very'strange in 
that idea because primitive sca-goin’g 
fishermen in Polynesia stilfmake some of 
their swift craft on the fish model. Biit 
what was rcallj^ curious about the neW’ 
model motor-boat, which was d&igncd 
by Mr Weathercll, was the • means 
designed to propel it. 

The boat^s hull had a snout and a 
tapering body, but on the sides were 
fixed fins of flexible steel resembling 
the side fins of a fish. , It was Mr 
WeathcrclTs idea that these fins liclpcd 
the forward movement of the boat by 
creating a j^aftial vacuum behind and 
under them in the water. . ^ 


UNCOMFORTABLE 
Straphangers Please Note 

Wc shall have to revise our speech. 
Once wc said straphanging was very 
uncomfortable, and applied the same 
words to a ,tight shoe or a hot day. But 
after the publication of Air Commodore 
Samson's book wc shall be too 'much 
ashamed to use the phrase again. 

He says that while he was experi¬ 
menting with an aeroplane off Folke¬ 
stone in 1918 something went wrong, 
and soon he “ was rather uncomfortable, 
being under water upside down . and 
jammed into the wreckage.” . . 


ZIMBABWE ,) 

Our reference to Zimbabwe a'm,ontli 
or two ago has inspired some quC|^l;;ons 
about the name and several letter^JT 
Wc thank a good friend at Sailsfuiry 
for the opportunity of correcting an un¬ 
fortunate slip. The remarkable Tujns of 
Great Zimbabwe, as he points oiit^.a^e in 
Southern (not Northern) Rhodesia,^ 17 
miles from'Fort Victoria and abp9L2oo 
from Salisbury. . g., 

The name, it appears, means houses of 
stone, or the House of a Chicf,.an^l>4t is 
used by the Bantus for variou&^jitohe 
strongholds scattered about the coutltry. 
It is in connection with the most famous 
of these strongholds that it has become 
a place-name. ■ . 


— .— ' ' .wo/' 

MRS SPOONER’S MENU ' 


The reason for my long life is regular 
hours. I go to bed at nine every night, 
get up at nine evciy morning, and never 
deviate a minute. I. cat what I like 
and as much as I like—particjilarly 
prawns, lobsters, pincaiDple,,. atraw- 
bcrrics, . and radi.slics. I like, rcafling, 
and I carry on a big correspp^uq^hpo. 
Now and then. I do some sewing, arid I 
often go out for long motor-drives. 

Mrs Spooner of Dalston, 
on her lOOth birthday 
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What a BIG 


THE POLE STAR 

SOMETHING NEW 
ABOUT IT 

Giant Suns Revolving Round 
One Another 

DUE NORTH 

By the OtN. Astronomer , • 

Of all the thousands of millions of 
stars in the. heavens none is of so much 
importance'and value to us as Polaris, 
the Pole Star. 

As most of us know, provided the 
night is clear, it is always possible to 
find all the points of the compass by it, 
for Polaris is almost exactly due North. 

The star itself is slightly below second 
magnitude, and therefore not quite so 
bright as most of the famous seven stars 
of the Plough. Nevertheless, by means 
of these seven stars, more particularly 
the two. Alpha and Beta, shown on the 
star map, the Pole Star may be easily 
identified, for these two stars point 
almost directly to Polaris, which is 
about five times as far away as Alpha 
and Beta are apart. This may be 
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How to And the Pole Star 


remembered as one of our first lessons 
in astronomy, when these two well- 
known stars were known as the Pointers. 

Much, has been learned recently about 
Polaris that has made it of g^eat interest, 
for it has been discovered, after some 
thirty ‘years of research at the Lick 
Observatory in the United States, that 
it represents a remarkable solar system. 

It has long been known that this star, 
which is usually known to astronomers 
as Alpha in Ursa Minor, is composed of 
two suns, both being easily perceptible 
in a small 3-inch telescope. The fainter 
one is of about ninth magnitude, and 
appears very close to the brighter star ; 
in fact, they arc not much wider apart- 
than the apparent width of the disc of 
Saturn, It is, however, only a chance 
that has made these two suns appear 
almost in the line of sight, for actually 
the bright star of the pair is a sun that 
is much nearer to us than to the fainter 
one which appears so near, and is about 
So light-years distant, whereas the faint 
one lias been calculated to be about 
465 light-years away. 

Colossal Forces at Work 

This bright star of the pair, the 
actual .Polaris, is the remarkable one, 
A variation in its light, extending over 
nearly' four days from maximum to 
maximum, has long been known, and 
found to be due to regular pulsations in 
its radiation of light. Apparently this 
is due to a rapid swelling of the sun, 
which’ is very gaseous, and then to a 
much slower contraction, which takes 
about twice as long. Polaris thus 
belongs to a very wonderful type of sun 
known as the Cepheid Variables. For 
these changes to. take place so rapidly 
there must be some most violent and 
colossal forces at work, producing a state 
of things beyond our conception. 

Now, the spectrum of Polaris has for 
somd>30 years been known to exhibit 
certain peculiarities which show that 
the light from this large star comes from 
not one sun but from two, and at last 
the fact has been revealed, after close 
and lengthy scrutiny, that the second 
sun .revolves round the larger one in 
about 29J- years. 

Tlds has i been calculated to bo 8 J 
timiis^Ks massive as our Sun, while the 
smaller sun is nearly twice as massive, 
from which fact we may form some idea 
of their immensity. G. F. M, 


WHAT The Country 
Wants 

Some Practical Needs of 
Our Villages 

By a Country Reader 

The Country Reader who has been pleading 
in the C.N. for Country Planning as against 
Town planning sends us these notes of the 
practical things which he thinks are called for. 

One of the first needs of the Country¬ 
side is that the Parish Council should 
have power to consider and make repre¬ 
sentations regarding Country Planning. 
These powers should be conferred on 
them because of their intimate acquaint¬ 
ance with the state of their parishes in 
all respects, and because, as tliey meet 
in the evening and have few executive 
functions, they are capable of attracting 
the type of man of superior education 
and outlook—such men as are now be¬ 
coming increasingly available in villages. 

Aunt Sally 

As to the petrol pumps that are be¬ 
coming a blot on the countryside every¬ 
where, their erection should bo subject 
to licence as public-houses arc, and the 
recommendation of the licence should be 
made by the Parish Council to the 
District Council. This would ensure 
that petrol stations would be set up 
only where necessary. After all, a 
motorist should be able to regulate his 
needs within a limit of ten miles ; these 
Aunt Sallys every few yards are silly. 

Country Planning should be put in 
the hands of an elected District Com¬ 
mittee with one member frona each 
parish, the members becoming part of 
the District Council for Country Plan¬ 
ning only. This would attract the right 
type of mind for the work and bring the 
public into direct touch with whatever 
proposals were made. The present Rural 
District Councillors are elected for the 
ordinary humdrum purposes and arc 
not suitable for Country Planning. 

The Country Architect 

The work now done by surveyors of 
the District Council should be trans¬ 
ferred to architects. Beauty would 
thus find its official place. The cost of 
the public architect could be easily paid 
from a stamp on land transactions. 

The suggestion has been made that 
the public should acquire strips of land 
along all new roads; but this might be so 
expensive that it would defeat itself. 
Far better would it be to give councils 
authority over the planning of houses. 
If this were done development would be 
under the proper control of the architect 
and the Country Planning Committee. 
Such control should begin in all cases 
when land is offered for sale. 

All Parish Councils should pieparc 
lists of footpaths and should have 
powers to preserve them. At present 
a District Council may close footpaths 
without even consulting a Parish Council. 

The Local Beauty Spot 

A very excellent thing would be the 
establishment of a fund for the preser¬ 
vation of desirable spots in all localities, 
as is done through the National Trust. 
By developing the idea of a small per¬ 
centage tax on the "fealc of land a local 
fund could be got together which could 
be drawn upon for buying desirable sites. 
Thus a village or a district would be 
encouraged to think of its own beautiful 
places, and to care for them. It would 
be a splendid piece of education as well 
as a fine economic investment. We 
should have fewer Litter Louts among 
us, and the children within hail of the 
local beauty spots would grow up with 
a pride in them. 

In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 

Portrait by Hoppner . . £14,700 

Elizabethan silver-gilt vase. . £1704 

Portrait by Van Dyck . . . £998 

Panel of Beauvais tapestry . £882 

1st edition Keats's poems . . £490 

Chippendale armchair ♦ . . £189 


Will New Members Please 
Make Haste ? 

PEACE ON THE RHINE 

Number of Members 17,665 

Wc arc glad to be able to report that 
some members of the Children’s League 
of Nations are getting to work in real 
earliest .to secure new members. 

Special credit is due to Gwendoline 
Smith of ITuncoat, Lancashire, who has 
secured thirty new, members in her 
school. If some of our members would 
do even half as well as Gwendoline we 
should be able to report greater pro¬ 
gress. This week, perhaps, owing to 
school examinations, we have had an 
exceptionally small increase in the 
membership. 

Every member of the C.L.N. will be 
glad to remember that on the last day of 
June the last of the French troops, 
after more than eleven years of occupa¬ 
tion, left the Rhineland. 

It was one act more toward a peaceful 
world ; one act more toward stilling 
that spirit of revolt and revenge which 
might grow in the hearts of German 
people too long subjected to servitude. 

Good Faith or War ? 

With this event peace can truly begin. 
Those who think otherwise arc surply 
many years behind the times. Like 
Rip Van Winkle, they must have 
been sleeping while the League of 
Nations has been at work, piling up the 
barriers against war. Now wc are_ to 
believe in one another’s good faith. 
We must believe in good faith if we are 
not to be overcome by those who 
still believe in the methods of tlie past 
and in military power, It is for us to 
decide whether the ways of law and good 
faith or of war and the jungle shall guide 
our destinies. ' If we accept the idea of 
war we ask for our own destruction. 
The alternative is clear. Each day "we 
must proclaim and insist that there 
shall be no more war. 

We of the C.L.N. can say it to our¬ 
selves and to our friends each day. Let 
us resdlvc to say it more and more, to 
believe it, and to spread it as a firm 
belief in the minds of others. So far 
as in us lies, we will have No More War\ 

How to Join the League 

All letters should be addressed : 

Children's League of Nations, 

15, Grosvenor Crescent, London, S.W.l. 

No letters should he sent to the C.N. office. 

With each application for membership 
should be sent sixpence iii stamps for 
the card and badge. Please give your 
name and address, birthday and year, 
and the name of your school. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Questions must be asked on postcards: one 
question on each card, with name and address. 

Is There Such a Thing as a Mermaid ? 

No; probably the seal was the origin 
of the idea. 

Why is Cannon Street So Called? 

The name is a corruption of Candlcwick 
Street. It was formerly the centre of the 
wax chandlers’ or candlemakers* district. 

What is the Greatest Speed of a 
Push Bicycle? 

Vanderstuyft, who holds many records, 
has done five kilometres, or 3 miles 188 
yards, in.3 minutes seconds. He did 76 
miles 504 yards in an hour. 

What Was the Tay Bridge Disaster? 

During a great gale, on December 28, 
1879, part of the bridge over the Tay was 
destroyed. A mail train passing over it 
at night dashed into the river, and between 
75 and 90 people were killed. 

How Are the Foundations of a Bridge 
Built Under Water ? 

By sinking a caisson, or large iron box or 
cylinder, in the bed of the river, Tlio water 
is pumped out of this, and then work can 
bo carried on inside. Often the caisson 
itself forms part of the foundations. 


bar for 92 




The Kolynos Kiddles, 

Both Colin and Kate, 

Were bathing dog Spot, 

Quite resigned to his (ate. 

Said Colin : His teeth ^ 

Are so clean and so bright, 

Tm sure HE*S tried Kolynos 
Morning and Night I ** 

NaUiro provides for tho presorvatiou. 
and strongthoning of a dog’s teeth by 
tho bones which it gnaws. Human 
beings oat many soft foods wliich 
would undoubtedly load to tho decay 
of the teeth unless special methods 
woi ‘0 iTSod to keep them clean. 
ITnlf-an-incli of Kolynos on a dry * 
brush is sufificiont to free tlio moutli 
from all particles of food after a meal, 
to strengthen tho gums, and to drive 
away all tho aoid-germs *whieh Iiavo 
coUcctod. Kolynos loaves a lovely 
fooling of real cleanlinoss in tho mouth. 

KOLYNOS 

DENTAL CREAM 

Test Kolynos free. Send a card to-day to 
Kolynos (Dept. 50D), Chenics Street, London, 
W.G.l, giving your namo and address. You 
will roceivo a froo sample by return of post. 

All (lentlstd recommend Kolynos : every Chemist sells it..- 
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Colour 
this picture 

l^ter Colours or Crayons 
YOUR FREE GIFT/ 



No. 1. 

Post‘Offtco 
box of 
Coloured 
Crayons, 



CHOOSE 

The Gift You 
Like the Best 

All you have to do to obtain absolutely 
free any one of these beautiful gifts 
that you see illustrated here, is to 
colour the picture above and return 
with five wrappers from Kirby Beard 
Blades. 

Tell father he will get a better sh'avo 
with Kirby Beard Blades, and ask him 
to buy a packet of five blades, and 
give you the five wrappers, so that 
you can send for a prize, . 

Fill in your name and address on the 
coupon below, naming the nunibcr of 
the prize you wish to- have sent you, 
and enclose the five wrappers and send 
to—-Prize, Department, Messrs. Kirby 
Beard & Co., Ltd,, Ravenhurst Works, 
Bradford Street, Birmingham. - 

BLADES 

Sforl'S 10for3'4 

ohtai;^able from all the leading druggists, 
hairdressers and stores. If you have any 
difficulty in buying Kirby Heard Blades, 
enclose a Postal Order for i/8, and scud 
to Kirby Beard & Co., Ltd., liavenhurst 
Works, Bradford Street, Birmingham, 


KIRBY BEARD 

The World’s 
Best 

Razor Blade 
The World’s 
Best Razor 


A Puppet show at 
Westminster 


Dy Our Musical Correspondent 

Nobody quite knows how old puppets 
are. Some were found in old Egyptian 
tombs, and one little puppet was seen 
on the lap of the Queen of Sheba. 

Wo do know tliat tlioy arrived in 
England in Edward the First’s time 
aiftl acted IMiraclc Plays in churches. 
Four centuries later a modern showman 
in a blue coat, ]\tr Gair Wilkinson, 
played a guitar to his little actors at 
the English Church Art Festival at 
Westminster. Very amusing it was to 
see the revival of this quaint old form 
of entertainment.' 

A Story About St Patrick 

The afternoon started with a story 
about St Patrick. A poor farmer and his 
.wife cannot get on with their farming. 
It is winter ; they cannot see to work, 
and nothing will grow. Along comes St 
Patrick, and at a wave of his hand a 
little tree bursts into blossom, flowers 
spring from the ground. And when 
they have kneeled and given thanks 
what is it St Patrick tells the farmer and 
his wife ? ■ That they must never lose 
heart, but believedn God’s mercy. 

Poor St David dressed himself as a 
beggar and visited people to find out 
for liimself who had a kind heart and 
who no heart at all.’ When he called 
at a rich man’s house to beg a crust 
all he got was blows. He was nearly 
fainting with the pain when a kind old 
woman him, and, tliough she liad 
nothing in her house but her supper, she 
revived him with soup arid took him 
to her heart. 

A Magic Box 

St David remembered her kind act 
afterwards, and brought her a magic box 
as a present. When she struck it three 
times saying St David for Wales ! ” 
she found something different inside 
each time. Naturally her rich neigh¬ 
bour called when he heard about the 
box. He looked inside, tried to seize 
something, and was never seen again ! 

St George of England stepped Tip as 
an engaging little noble with shining 
armour. The Dragon rushed in, terrify¬ 
ing Princess Clcodolinda and rather 
taking St George by surprise. The fire 
fairly fizzled out of its nostrils ! 

This was not an easy dragon to over¬ 
come, though it was only twelve inches 
long, but St George conquered it, and 
from that moment its character changed. 
It insisted on doing all its parlour tricks, 
and could not be pci'suaded to leave the 
stage until somebody offered it a banana. 

Puppets arc such good-mannered 
actors. Are they not bound never to 
interrupt or to get entangled with each 
other ?. They must be. At any rate 
they behave themselves astonishingly 
well, and it seems likely that they will 
never go cutircl}^ out of fashion. 


IS LIFE AS BAD AS THEY 
SAY? 

Is there not too much glamour over 
falseness in these da.ys ? 

Films are false, novels arc,false, news¬ 
papers are too often utterly false to life. 

Would it not be well if we thought 
over this a little and reminded ourselves 
that life is not so horrible as the shouters 
on the housetops would have us believe ? 

Never before in our national life has 
publicity had such an influence as now. 
Newspapers circulate in millions daily. 
Kinemas arc crowded with millions daily. 
Novels are published faster than we can. 
count them. Wireless stimulates and. 
responds to public interest. 

All these forms of publicity have an 
enormous power. To what extent is their 
moral influence good, or doubtful, or 
bad ? To what extent do they give a true 
or a false view of life ? 

Read what Arthur Mee’s Monthly for August 
has to say on this interesting subject. 

Ask for MY,MAGAZINE. Is Everywhere 


A LITTLE SCHOOL’S 
FAMOUS OLD BOY 

Story of Sir James Parr 

FROM ONE THAMES TO 
ANOTHER 

A little New Zealand countiy school 
which.is proud of a famous old boy has 
been celebrating its jubilee. 

It is the Waihou State School, and its 
best-known old pupil is Sir James Parr, 
who was High Commissioner for New 
Zealand until the beginning of this year. 

Waihou is a little farming village about 
loo miles from Auckland in the north, of 
New Zealand, and fifty years ago it 
was a pioneer settlement with bad roads 
and no railway within miles. 

Before the school was opened the 
nearest school was 15 miles away, and 
the first school committee had for its 
chairman Mr Reuben Parr, father of 
young James Parr. ' 

The first school register is still tfea-. 
sured, and the first name on the roll is 
James Parr. There were only 15 pujrils. 

Now here is an odd coincidence. 
Waihou takes its name from the Waihou 
(or Thames) River which flows through 
a rich farming district known as Thames 
Valley, although fifty years ago, when 
James Parr went to school, most of the 
land was a swamp covered with reeds 
and scrub. The Waihou River flows 
into the Firth of Thames past the town 
of Thames, These names arc a reminder 
of Captain Cook, who sailed up the gulf 
into which the rivxr flows, and. was 
reminded as he sailed of the estuary of 
the English Thames. The name he 
gave it has t'emained to this day^ 

So little James Parr went from the 
school on the New Zealand Tliames to 
the High Commissioner’s office on the 
English Thames. * ’ ' ‘ . 

NEWS FROM everywhere 

Bcclcigh Abbey in Essex has been 
keeping its 75otli anniv'crsary. 

A boy has just come to London from 
Stornoway in The Hebrides who had 
never seen a train. 

The publications of tlic League of 
Nations arc now to be issued in London 
by Messrs Allen and Unwin, 

Loch Lomond for the Nation 

,Thc Government has bought the Duke 
of , Montrose’s estate, which includes 
Loch Lomond and Ben Lomond. ; 

The Litter Louta of Lord’s 

The crowd at the second Test Match at 
Lord’s left behind it eleven tons oTlittcr. 

The Safe Railways 

Only three passengers lost’thclrjlivcs 
in accidents on British railways las*|:y'0ar. 

Sion College - 

Sion College, in the splendid bqilding 
next door to the C.N. office,,;;has, a 
library of 150,000 books. 

A Wreath In the Abbey > 

q'lic President-Elect of Brazil laid a 
wreath the other day at the tdh'lb of 
Lord Dundonald in Westminster,. Abbey. 

Salford 700 Years .v .. .. 

Salford has very handsomely kebi the 
700th anniversary, of its charter) V; 6)006 
performers appeared in a, pagcaplVj!,'^ ' 

The Ping-Pong Man 

The business man who invented ping- 
pong, ]\Ir James Gibb of the Isle of Wight, 
has left a fortune of about ;^i5o,ooo. 

Woman’s Air Victory '''ib:; 

Miss Winifred Brown is 
woman to win the air race round Eng¬ 
land for the King’s Cup. 

23 Days In the Air 

Two American airmen have flown for 
over 23 days. Another aeroplane sup¬ 
plied them with food and pctrf;)l^.jt}yicc 
a day during their flight. 

The Wimbledon Champion Jfiov/ • 

W. T. Tildcn, by beating hiaryoimg 
countryman W. Allison, • has regained 
the Tennis Championship, which he last 
held in 1921. 
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CANNIBAL ISLAND 


CHAPTER 33 

Jim Plans Esca^io 

’T’jie natives on Aroa had no claim to 
^ good looks, but they were beauties 
compared to this tribe. 

Jim had a sort of feeling that it could not 
be real, that it was all a dreadful nightmare 
from which he must presently wake up. 
He could not believe that people like these 
really existed. It looked as though they 
meant to finish him off at once, and he was 
horribly scared, yet he stiffened his tired- 
body and stood as straight as ho could, 
facing the horrid mob. 

All of a sudden a man stepped between 
him and them. He was old, wizened, and 
as ugly as a chimpanzee, but he wo-re three 
necklaces of boned instead of one and had 
a sort of headdress bf feathers; his face 
was tattooed with queer designs. Jim 
spotted him at once for the tribal wizard. 
He creaked out a harsh order and the 
crowd fell back. Then he turned his 
scowling face on Jim and spoke to him. 

Jim, of course, did not understand a word 
he said, but the signs he made were clear 
enough,, and he followed. His guards 
remained one on cither side and the 
crowd came after. They gabbled like 
monkeys and Jim wondered what they said, 
yet at the same time was grateful lie could 
not understand. ; 

They took him through the one wide 
street of the village and beyond Jim saw 
the wall of a kind :of stockade. To this he 
was marched, a gate was opened and Jim 
, was pushed through. His guards remained 
outside and the only person who entered 
with him was the wizard. The stockade 
enclosed a piece of ground about fifty 
yards square, in the centre of which was a 
hut. .The gleaming white skulls hung across 
the .doorway told Jini that this was the,, 
residence of the wizard himself. 

One big .tree grew in the stockade, and' 
the wizard made a sign to Jim that he was 
to seat himself under this tree. As there 
was no particular use in disobeying this 
command, and as the shade was welcome 
after the intense heat of the sun, Jim did' 
so, ^and the wizard, after untying Jim's 
hands, disappeared.into tlic hut. . 

The rest gave Jim a chance to steady his 
jupipirig nerves and to look about him. 
The stockade lay close under the liill he 
had seen from the distance and behind it 
the g^rpimd rose very steeply. The .lower 
part of the hill was covered with thick brush 
but iiigher up were bare-looking terraces. 
The stockade itself was surrounded with 
a fence fully eight feet high made of stout 
bamboos set end-ways. They had spiked 
tops and even if he were given the chance 
Jim saw plainly that he could not climb this 
fence. It looked as if the only way of getting 
out was by the gate, but this was securely 
fastened and two of the hideous-looking 
warriors lounged outside, guarding it. 
The more he looked, the less Jim liked it, 
and the less cliancc he saw of escaping. 

Yet escape he jinust, for Jim had no 
foolish illusions about the reason why his 
life had been so far spared. They were 
only Ifpeping him for some big occasion, 
probably the night of the next full, moon. 
The biie comfort was that Motu and Kupa 
were; ptiU free, but he was very uneasy about 
them for he knew that the cannibals must 
haves ^scch their tracks and were probably 
hunting them at this very minute. Their 
only''(ili^ncc of safety would be if they 
had iiianagcd to find a canoe. 

Time went on ; the village drowsed in the 
noonday heat and Jim was growing terribly 
thirsty* 1 But Jim was not the sort to sit 
and buffer. He rose and went straight , to 
the .huj;. Ho saw the guards .at the gate 
rouse and stiffen to attention. They stared 
at hio^j.as if they thought he had suddenly 
gone jeVazy. ' Jinf did not care. He had 
no siinerstitious fear of this horrible old 
wizard, iifid he felt that if it came to a scrap 
he was his equal. • Ho strode boldly in. 

The. sorcerer was ’ squatting ’ on a kind 
of mattress made of dried grasses and seemed 
to be drowsing, but he roused himself when 
Jim came in and glared in terrifying fashion. 
Jim.lho^viQver’ was feeling far too desperate 
to be easily frightened. He stood in front 
of the old fellow and, pointing to his 
mouth, made signals that he must have a 
drink. The wizard at first seemed stunned 
by his daring, but presently recovei’cd and, 
reaching down beside him, picked up a 
green ‘co6biiut and handed it to Jim. 

“Thanks,” said Jim briefly and took it 
and went awtay. • 
iHiPV^^a^ifelad to get outside the hut for 
what he had seen inside made him feel rather 
sick. He went back to his tree and with his- 
knife cut open the coconut and drank the 


milk, Then ho leaned against the trunk 
and went sound asleep. 

The sun was getting low when he woke, 
feeling much refreshed but extremely 
hungry. Smoke rising from the village 
showed that the evening 'meal was being 
cooked, but the stockade was as quiet as 
ever. With tlic idea of escape still upper¬ 
most in his mind, Jim began prowling 
round the place. He thought that if he 
could only find some sort of weapon he 
might tackle the sorcerer and force him to 
let him go. 

•All he found was half a dozen bamboo 
poles, but these were fully twelve feet long 
and were evidently meant for mending the 
fence. They were far too long to be used as 
weapons. He picked one up. In spite of 
its length it ,was quite light, and as he 
handled it an idea flashed through his brain., 

“ My word 1 ” he muttered to himself. 

It might work.” 

Just then a slight soUnd* attracted his 
attention and he turned to sec the gate 
opening and two women coming in with 
dishes of food. Jim dropped the pole, but 
his heart was beating hard as he went back 
to his tree where one woman, a hideous old 
hag, dumped down a sort of wooden tray 
on which were some broiled fish and baked 
yams. She brought also half a dozen 
bananas and two more coconuts. ^ ■ 

Jim thanked her; but she only scowled 
and shufiletl away, leaving him to make the 
best of his supper. Hungry as he was, he 
ate slowly and quietly. One potato and 
two of the bananas he stowed in his pockets. 
If his plan worked and he did get away he 
might need this food. 

By the time he had finished the sun 
was down. It would be dark in twenty 
minutes, but he needed light to carry out 
his plan. Pie looked round. The guards 
were still at the gate, but no one else was 
near the stockade. It was only by a strong, 
effort that he was able to steady his jumping 
pulses as lie got up and walked slowly 
toward the pile of bamboos, 

AgMn he heard a. sound, and to his horror 
here was the witch doctor coming toward him. 

CPIAPTER 34 

Stone Gods 

HE hideous old savage walked straight 
up to Jim and pointed to the hut, and 
Jim understood that he was to be shut up 
there for the,night. The very thought made 
him shudder. It would, he felt, be almost, 
worse than the lazarette of the Stiletto. 
Besides, once in tlie hut, all chance of escape 
was at an end. 

He' stepped back, and the wizard, feeling 
that his prisoner was disobedient, grasped 
him by the arm. His fingers were like tho' 
talons of some wild beast; Jim shook off 
the grip. With blazing eyes the wizard 
drew a knife from his belt. It was a real 
knife with a steel, blade sharpened like 
a razor, and Jim saw that the old scoun¬ 
drel meant to use it. There was only one 
thing to do and he did not waste any time. 
Clenching his fist, he drove it into the man’s 
face. It was a hard, clean blow with all 
the weight of Jim’s young body behind 
it. The \vizard*s arms flew up and he went 
fiat on his back and lay on the ground, com¬ 
pletely knocked out. 

Kow the fat was properly in the fire, and 
iin knew that he had to work quickly, 
f there was any delay in his escape, if his 
plan failed, there would be no waiting for 
the full moon. Pie would be “ chopped ” 
inside five minutes. Already the guards 
had seen what Jiad happened, and were 
wrenching open the gate. Jim snatched 
up the pole he had chosen. EarlicrTn the 
day he had spotted one place where this 
fence was not quite so high as elsewhere. 
This was on the side nearest the hill. 

The two guards, brandishing their spears, 
were already inside the stockade and racing 
toward him. Jim knew he had not a second 
to lose, so he gave one swift glance over his 
shoulder, measuring the distance between 
him and his enemies, tlien, grasping the long 
pole firmly in both hands, started on the 
run for the fence. ^ , 

A mocking, yell went up from the canni¬ 
bals; but it died in their throats. Spell¬ 
bound, they saw the boy reach the great 
bamboo wall, place his pole and leave 
the ground in a perfectly timed vault. 
Like a bird he skimmed over the top of the 
sharp stakes and, leaving the pole behind 
him, vanished from their sight. 

To these savages the whole business 
savoured of magic. They had never seen a 
pole vault, and never dreamed that anyone 
could possibly jump an eight-foot fence. It 
was half a minute before they recovered 
Ccntimied on tbetiext page 


This little habit 
works a power of good 



On the day the kiddies wash 
without mother talking fifst, 
self-respect is born. And 
that’s just what the Lifebuoy 
Habit teaches! It’s often 
the foundation of a , belief in self 
which helps them through life. 
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tiieir scattered senses, then \vith wild yells 
they turned and made for the gate. 

The delay gave Jim the'chance he so 
badly needed, time to cross the open ground 
(between the stockade , and the base of the 
hill and fling himself into the thick bush. 
jThc long rest and his meal had given him 
fresh strength, and once among the bushes 
he went up the steep at a great pace. 

4 Behind he could hear savage yells. The 
whole village buzzed like an overturned 
I beehive. By this time the witch doctor 
Uvas no doubt on his legs again and mad for 
revenge: 

1 Jim quickened his pace, but the thorns 
^caught and tore at him and, struggle as he 
[would, he could not make any speed. He 
I began to feel that it was all no use. 

U 'AU of a sudden he blundered out of the 
thick into the open, and found himself on a 
jnarrow path which ran steeply up the moun* 
I tainsidc. He took a deep breath and started 
!to run. Jim was a pretty good runner, and 
now with the fear of death behind him he 
(Went up that great slope at a wonderful speed. 
Where the path was leading he did not 
trouble to think. It was enough that it was 
a path and that it gave him a chance to 
show his speed. 

They were coming. lie could hear them 
down below, but now he had got a bit of 
a start and meant to make the most of it. 
It would be dark soon ; perhaps he might 
i'dodgc them in the gloom of the night forest. 
At the back of his mind he kircw it was all 
pretty hopeless, for even if he did get away 
it would only be to starve in the bush or 
blunder into the hands of some other tribe 
of savages. Yet he would not despair, 
and went higher and higher. The rock 
face was so steep that the path had turned 
to a flight of steps. It occurred to Jim as 
odd that savages should have taken the 
trouble to carve steps like these in the living 
'rock. He wondered where they led. 
j rie was now above the bushes, for the 
cliff side here was too steep for trees to grow. 
'Only pat(;hcs of scrub clung here and there 
in fissures and crevices. He saw a ledge 
above him, swung up over it, and found 
jhimsclf on a flat terrace, face to face with 
a collection of stone images which reminded 
'him of the horrible idol he had seen on Area. 

There were seven of them all equally 
hideous. In the failing light they looked 
'like demons squatting on their pedestals 
Continued in the last column 
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JACKO GETS A DUCKING 


has asked me to go for a 
^ picnic on the river. May I go? " 
asked Jacko. 

'‘No; I think not/' said I\Iother 
Jacko. “ You are so venturesome ; I 
shouldn’t have a moment’s peace till 
you came home." 

"But dump’s sister is coming too, 
and she has won a prize for life-saving,’’ 
pleaded Jacko. "It’s safe enough." 


baitk and the boat looked so tempting 
that suddenly Jacko took a flying leap 
across it and landed in the boat on the 
side over which Chimp was leaning. 
Splash I They were both in 1 
Chimp’s sister was certainly a fine 
life-saver, and she soon had them out. 

AVlicn they reached IMonkeyvillc Jacko 
dared not go home. But ho remembered 
that the charwoman who sometimes 



Splash! They were both in! 


"Well, that’s a different thing," 
answered klother Jacko. "But if you 
spoil your clothes and come home 
dripping I shall tell your father. And 
you know what that means." ; 

Off ran Jacko to join his friends. They 
sculled up the river in fine style. All 
went as swimmingly as the ducks 
beside them until the picnic was over, 
when Chimp’s sister said : 

Now then, Chimp. You wash up 
the dishes while Jacko and I collect the. 
rubbish and bury it." 

Chimp obediently climbed into thej 
boat and “began dipping the teacnpsj 
into the water. The space between the' 


helped his mother lived near the river. 
She was only too glad to dry his clothes 
and lent him a suit, 

" Coo ! " cried Jacko. " Why, if this 
isn’t my old suit I " 

" Yes, my dear," said the charwoman. 
" Mrs Jacko gave it to me only yester¬ 
day for my boy Jim." 

Ten minutes later Jacko arrived 
home, looking as dry and unconcerned 
as if nothing had happened. 

' But all at puce Mother Jacko’s sharp' 
e 5 ^c caught sight of a very familiar 
checkwork patch. 

Poor Jacko ! All ho had for supper 
that evening was a sound spanking. 
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and looking down with stony eyes on the 
village, hundreds of feet below. 

But Jim had no thoughts to spare for 
images, ugly or otherwise. All his energies 
were devoted to escape, and he hurried 
across the terrace, only to find himself con¬ 
fronted by a cliff that was almost sheer. It 
was true that there were cracks and ledges 
in the face, but he saw in a moment that, 
oven if he could climb it, he must go 
slowly, and, judging by the noise below, the 
cannibals were already so close that they 
were bound to catch him before lie could 
get up that wall of rock. • . 

Cold chills ran down his spine af ;tho 
thought of those black hands clutching at 
his heels. Ho turned desperately, wonder¬ 
ing if there Was any way of stopping them. 

It occurred to him that if he could only 
find a few good hefty rocks he might keep 
his enemies off by flinging them down, but 
a glance showed him that the terrace was 
bare as a dance floor except for the horrid 
images. Jim’s brain was one of the sort 
that Avorks best in an emergency; in a 
flash he saw that the centre one of the seven 
idols was tilted forward. Centuries. of 
sun and rain had rotted the pedestal on 
which it stood, and it was poised in’ such 
fashion that it looked as if it would not 
take much to topple it over. It stood 
exactly above the top of the flight of steps ; 
if he could upset it the chances were it would 
smash the steps, v 

At any rate it was worth trying. Jim 
sprang to the image and, jumping on the 
pedestal behind it, put his shoulder against 
its huge body, ^ ■ ; 

It moved-—-only a little, buj; still it moved. 
Jim braced himself afresh and pushed with 
all his might. The great block of stone 
moved a little more. Jim heard a creaking 
at its base and set to rocking it. To and 
fro, to and fro it rocked, yet it did not seem 
any nearer falling, and already Jim could 
see the savages pouring up through the 
bush below. They had not reached the 
steps yet but they were very near them. * 

Jim became desperate. Turning, he put 
his back against the back of the idol and 
the swing increased. To and fro again-— 
twice—three times—^four times, and at the 
fifth he hcafd a loud crunch. The rotten 
pedestal split, the statue toppled over, and 
it was only by a desperate effort that Jim 
saved himself from going with it. 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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COAL TAR SOAP 

ASl^ATEUR PHOTOGRAPH 
BEAUTY COR/iPETmOH 

BABY, SCHOOLGIRL, MAID and MOTHER 

What Is your Face Value? 


Everyone is beautiful in someone's eyes. 
Mother, baby, twelve-year-old Lucy and 
eighteen-year-old Joan—you all have an 
appeal of your own. Here, then, is an oppor¬ 
tunity to turn face value to advantage. 
Enter Wright’s simple family competition 
and win handsome CASH PRIZES. Every 
photograph will be judged strictly and fairly 


on its particular type of charm. Perfection 
of feature, winsome. expression, lovable 
smile, pleasant homeliness—everyone has 
some individual appeal. The competition 
is in four groups—and you can enter any 
one of them. If you have an attractive child 
or baby, submit a photograph too. SEND 
IN YOUR ENTRIES NOW. 


Class ‘ 

A ’ 

C’ass • B ' 


Class ‘ C ’ 


Class ‘ 

D ’ 


Photograplis 

of child- 

Photographs of 

child- 

Photographs of 

girls 

Photographs 

of 

girls 

ren up to 5 

years. 

ren over 5 and 

up to 

over 13 and up 

to i 8 . 

and women over 

18 , 

First prize 

- £20 

12 years. 

First prize - 
Second „ £7 

Third „ £5 

£25 

.7.0 

.5.0 

First prize - 

£50 

I'irst prize 

- 

£50 

Second „ 

£5.5.0 

Second ,, 

£10 

Second „ 


£20 

Third • „ 

£3.3.0 

Third „ £7 

.7.0 

Third 


£10 

10 prizes of 

£1.1.0 

10 prizes of £1 

. 1,0 

10 . prizes of £1 

. 1.0 

10 prizes of 

£2 

.2.0 

each. 


each. 


each. 


each. 




THE FOLLOWING SHOULD 

.1, Name, address of photographer and class 
Hinder wlilch Tlie subject is entered, must be 
• written distinctly in ink on the back of each 
photograph. 

,2. Photographs submitted must be taken by 
the sender, who must be an amateur. Photo* 
graphs must not have been previously used 
in connection with any other corripetition, or .. 
published In any way. Prices awarded to the 
'sender of the photograph and not.to the subject. 

3. No correspondence can be entered into 
'in connection, with This competition. 

' 4 ." Competitors, may.send in,as many ;photo- 


BE CAREFULLY NOTED: 

graphs as they like, but each must be accom 
panied by three -outside ■ printed wrappers 
from ^yright’s Coal Tar Soap. 

5 , Lady Moira Comhe.'ahd the Editor!of the 
Daily Sketch ” . will act as judges, and their 

decision must be regardod ris-final. 

6, The last day for receiving entries,is Sepfein* 
her .30th, .1030’; the .resultswill be announced 
in the London “ Daily Mail V and London 

Daily Sketch ” on October. 27 th, J. 030 . 

7 , Photographs necef not be mounted and 
will bo returned,. provided that a stamped, 
addressed envelope is,enclosed for their return. 


iAddress chtWes to cithoi- Class A, O, C or D, " DEAUTY COMPETITION," 
' WniGIlt'^ COAL TAR SOAP, 44/60, Southwark St., Loiidoii,' S-E-.l." 
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1 ASSURE BABY’S PROGRESS—give | 

Afellin’s R>od 

THE FOOD THAT FEEDS | 

t'.'’ -- *- * * --- II - rl 


; ^ This coupon entitles you to a free sample of MclHn.’s Food and an interest- i 

1 |ji ' .i t,. 5 ing booklet’* How to Feed the Baby,” which every Mother should have. ' 

KSilfa ^ Mellin’s Food Ltd., Dept. F/ 65 , London, S.E. 13 , 

......... 

»j Address. .......... ', 

-—....... .. , 

IMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiH 

1 The Stamp Co 

For Fifty Years 

we have been sending out sheets of stamps oil approval. 
Every stamp wo sell i.s fully guaranteed, is specially 
seleeted and priced at tho lowest possible figuro. 
Ask for Boiuo to bo scut you for inspection. 

For 30 days (abroad 90 days) we will present 
absolutely free to all applicants enclosing l.Ul, for 
postage a beautiful first issue Costa IRica sfamp jf 
fbo application i.s addressed to—Department 53, 
RRBINOTON & MARTIN. South llacKney, 
EonUon, B.O. Establi.shcd 1880. 

liiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiitiHiiin 

4lectoTs Corner | 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiniiii,^ 

FREE Six Mint Colonials FREE 

I send FBEB SIX MINT BBITISir COLONIALS, 0110 
eaeli from KEUAII, ZANZIBAR. Kenya, TURKS & 
CAICOS Is,. SOUDAN and CAYMAN ISLANDS—and 
ALL MINT, to any collector at Homo or Abroad sending 
a postcard for my largo Illustrated Prico List (No. 8) 
containing over 1,200 Items; Stamps, Albums, Sets, 
Tackets, Accessories—in fact. EYERYTJIINO FOR THE 
STA^Ii* COLLECTOR. Trices from Id. (over 200 sets 
at Id each) to 40/-. .Send a postcaril only—no cash — 
and nsk for No. 212. EDWARP SANDELL. 10-11, 
FETTER LANE. LONDON, E.C.4. 

OUR BIG 

FREE 

STAMP LIST 

and ILst of albums will really 
interest you. 

Please write for them , and 
tell US whether %vc may send 
you approval sheets of your 
favourite countries. 

STANLEY GIBBONS LTD. 
D.EPT. 107. 391 STRAND. W.C.2. 

FRENCH 

COLONIES 

Including new issues and many obsolete varieties that 
are no longer issued, Kvery stamp a perfect picture 
ill itself. I will send this collection ABSOLIJTELY 
FRFli to all stamp collectors sending 2 d. postage. 

One Gift to each applicant only. 

P D tfCCC IVIortimer Lodge, Wimbledon 
Ml 1 « l\C|Lry Park, London, S.W.19. 

“4666 PACKET ’ 4 Id. 

IIBIIII excellently 

WmJIRRB B mixed stamps, com- ■ * 

u picte sheet: of 100 Fostago 

unused, 12 -page booklet for duplicates, 2 Jd. extra, 
25 British Colonials, 375 Strip Afounts (three times 
as quick as the old-fashioned single ones), also my 
fine illustrated list. Senders of stamp - collecting 
friends’ addresses receive tree eet. Ask to see my 
cheap approval sheets, 

WATKINS (C.N. Dept.), Granville Road, BARNET. 

Arthur Mee’s Monthly 

for August is now on sale 
everywhere. One shilling. 

for 

MY MAGAZINE 




—and best with Fruit. 


" ‘ Bird’s’ is the only Custard that tastes as good as it looks.” 


Something to sing about 


EAST END MISSION 

15,000 Children from homes of poverty In East FntI 
slums will* this summer, bo given a day’s holiday at 
the seaside or in the country. 21- pays for one child, 
giving him, or her, twelve hours’ happiness. Between 
500 and 60O of the most delicate and sickly boys and 
girls will be sent to a holiday homo for a fortnight at 
a cost of .50/- each, Tired-out mothers and old people 
will also bo given a holiday. Stepney is London's most 
over-crowded and poorest borough. Elea so send generous 
help. Contributions, greatly needed, thankfully acknow¬ 
ledged by the Hev. F. W. OiiUDLEioit. East End 
Mission, Commercial Road, Stepney, London, E.l. 


l^NITTING WOOL BUNDLES, iMb. 5/6, 

* * 3 lbs. 10/9. Excellent for Jumpers, Socks, &c. 

Navy, 3/10 lb. Superior Mixtures, 4/11 lb., post free. 
PURE WOOL SERGES from 2/lli to 27/11 yard. 
Reliable Tweeds, Flannels, Cottons, Tailoring, etc. 
Patterns sent with pleasure. 


, NEARLY 6 o YEARS 
E GE RTON 
BURNETTS 
N.C. DEPT. 


lg«AtOT»,^U/UWU;» 


RE PUT A TION. 

WELLINGTON 
SOMERSET, 
ENGLAND. 





When unpacking some china in a shop at Rickmansworth, I found this 
pig broken. I stuck the pieces together with Scccotinc and put it 
in the window for show. That was just over 20 years ago. Since then 
it has travelled With me from place to place, not always carefully packed, 
' yet it has always come out whole, It has been washed many times 
with warm water. I thought you might like to have it as one more 
sample of what Scccotinc can do, and how it stands wear and tear, 
•Needless to say I always have Scccotinc in the bouse, often using it and 
'always with the greatest of success.’* 


Every Reader of the Children’s Newspaper ought to know all about 

SEOOOTINE 


THE WORLD’S ADHESIVE 


(Rcffd. Trade MavkA 


WHY? 


Well, every day in life there are things to make or to 
mend. The things to mend may be toys, tools, instruments 
or important pieces of furniture. What is needed is an adhesive of enormous 
strength, which is always ready at a moment’s notice — requiring no 
heating or other preparation. 


BAILEY’S “SlUPER’^ PUMP 

Celluloid Covered, 15 x J in. With 
Steel Lining 2/3 each. With 
Aluminium Lining 2/6 each. 

. I uru/i.fi.riivxxixir-r ThcMctalLiningsaresoliddrawn 

Tho APEX INFLATOH CO., LTD., Mdridge Road,Poi^ flarr, Blrrolngham. 



CUT THIS OUT 

CHILDREN’S PEN COUPON. , S VALUE 3tl. 

Send 5 of those coupons with only 2/0 (and 2d, stamp) 
direct to the FLEET PEN CO., 119, Fleet Street, 
B.C.4. By return you will receive a handsome Lever 
Self-Filling FLEET S.P, PEN with Solid Gold Nie 
(Fine, Medium, or Broad), usually 10/6, Fleet price 4/-, 
or with5 coupons only 2/9, Be Luxe Model, 2/' extra. 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
sit any house in the world 
for us a year. See below. 



THE BRAN TUB 

A Farmer’s Cattle 
A tarmer has a certain number 
of cattle. 

He sells six, a third of the* re¬ 
mainder die, oner strays on to the 
railway line and is killed, he 
exchanges tliree more with a 
neighbour for some sheep, and 
then finds he has half as many 
cattle as he had to start with. 

How many did he have at first ? 

Answer ncxl tveek 

The Drinker 

^ PRETTY brown moth with 
variegated markings begins 
to appear in July. This is tlie 
drinker moth, which is common all 
over the country. 

I It gets its strange name from 
a peculiar habit of its hairy blue- 
black caterpillar, which, earlier 
in the year, may be seen crawling 
on grasses and putting its moutli 
to drops of dew, which it sucks up. 


Id On Parle Frangals 



' J’ai commande unesoupe aux choux 
Le maitre d’hotel annonce le diner. 
Le chauffeur restc dans son abri. 


The World’s Canals 
"2'HE longest canal in the world 
is the Gota Canal in Sweden, 
115 miles long, but it is only 
10 feet deep and 47 feet wide. 

The Suez Canal, ■ the next 
longest, is a hundred miles long, 
30 feet deep, and 147 feet wide. 

* Other important canals are 
the Kiel, Germany, 61 miles long ; 
Panama,* 50 miles; Welland, 
Canada, 27 miles; Mancliester 
Ship Canal, 35 J miles 


Day and Night Chart 



Darkness, twilight, and daylight 
in the middle of next week. The 
daylight gets shorter each day. 


Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the morning the planet Mars 
is in the 
East and Ju¬ 
piter is in the ’ 

N orth-East. 

In the even¬ 
ing Venus and 
Neptune are 
in the West 
and Saturn is 
in .the South-East. Our picture 
shows the Moon as it may be 
seen looking South at 8 a.m. on 
Monday, July 21 . 

What Am I ? 

]y[Y first is in lad but not in boy, 
My second is in game but 
not in toy, 

My third is in born but not in dead, 
My fourth is in nose but not in 
head, 

My fifth is in lap but not in drink, 
My sixth is in clil'f but hot in brink, 
My seventh is in bake but not in 
cook, 

My eiglith is in novel but not in 
book, 

My ninth is in wet but not in dry, 
My whole is used to cleave the sky. 

A nswer next week 



Do You Live at Mcrecambe ? 

Jt is not quite certain what this 
name means, but it is thought 
to be from a Celtic word meaning 
crooked sea or bay, a reference to 
the coast at this point. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS * 
The Figure Star Diagonal Acrostic 
L u s t r c 
do n key 
m 6 N k e y 
m o n D a y‘ 
c a r r 0 t 
c a 11 n o N 

Word Square 
HEAR T 
ENDOW 
ADAGE 
li O G U E 
TWEED 



An Enigma 

Page 


The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle 



The C.N. Maze—Find a Way to the Seat 



- Here is a maze, designed on the lines of the famous example at 
Hampton Court. The lines represent hedges, and the puzzle is to 
find-the way to the seat without passing through a hedge. By the 
time the traveller reaches the seat he has thoroughly earned a rest. 


FIVE-MINUTE STORY 

A s the old scholar Aiitonio 
was walkingnn a wood 
near Florence he came upon 
a peasant boy, lying with his 
foot pinned beneath the up¬ 
standing root of a great 
forest tree. 

Antonio released him. The. 
boy still limped at his side, 
saying: “ You have done 

me service, now I must save 
you, for you are going to be 
drowned today.” 

” I must not cross the 
river by the ferry then,” said 
Antonio, humouring him, ” but 
take the long way round.” 

” Shun the water as you 
may, you are going to be 
drowned before sunset,” ..re¬ 
peated the boy, , ” There is 
only one thing which can help 
you, and that is the little 
horn sjung round my neck. 

I -- 


Sound it when your need is 
greatest and it will save you.’' 
He pressed the little rough 
ram’s horn into Antonio's 
hand. Antonio accepted it 
to please the child. 

. ” My son, you arc lame 
and weary,” the scholar then 
said. ” Come home with me^ 
and sup.” 

” When little owls wear 
silk cloaks then will I come 
and sup with you,” said the 
boy. ” Trouble not yourself; 
my own people will take care 
of me.” 

The scholar journeyed on. 
At the end of the grassy ride 
he turned, and saw a glittering 
vision of knights and ladies 
and a crowned cliikl lifted on 
a white charger's back. 

” The child might be 
Oberon. I must heed his 


■ © 

warning,” said Antenio, and 
hurried on, while a little 
brook chuckled and gurgled 
beside him. 

All at once fear fell upon 
him ; from a child his night¬ 
mare. had been of drowning. 

By the time he entered 
his palazzo all the waters 
of the sea seemed' surging 
in his cars and swamping 
his wits. 

. “ I will go to the secret 
chamber and , stay there, far 
away from all water, till the 
day is done and the danger 
over,”, said Antonio. 

He hurried down the wind¬ 
ing stair to the cellars, and 
found the secret chamber. 

- ,Ho unlocked the door and 
leaped in, such was his haste 
to bo safe. The rotten planks 
of the floor gave way beneath 


Arthur Mce’s MontlUy, My 
Magazine, will be delivered 
anywhere in the world for 
14s 6d a year (Canada l^s). 


or MERRYMAN 

Think Before You Speak 

A rather swollcndieaded young 
lawyer was conducting his 
first court case. 

“ When did this thing happen ? ” 
he asked an elderly witness. 

' ** Now, let me see,” was the 
reply. “ I think—I think-” 

“ We are not interested in 
your thoughts,” said the lawyer 
snappily, 

“ Then I am afraid I must 
leave the court,” said the witness, 
“ for before / speak I must think.” 

Commercial Candour 
^ LADY‘in a butcher’s shop 
asked for two pounds of 
beef for a stew. Noticing that the 
butcher placed lots of bones and 
scraps bn the scales, she protested. 

“ Look here! -You arc giving me 
quite a pound of bones,” she said. 

“Oh, no,' I’m not,” was the 
reply. “ I'm charging for those.” 

Proof Positive 

"piiEY were having a general 
knowledge test. 

“ Teirme three proofs tliat the 
Earth is round,” the tcaclier 
demanded of one pupil. 

“ Father says so, you say so, 
and tlic geography book says so,” 
was the reply. 


Land and Water 



T^y a pond a fierce battle was 
fought, 

And to cut a short tale even shorter, 
In the end twas the lad who was 
caught,' ' ' ■ ' 

For The Fish landed him; in the 
, water.-, 

A Long Reach Needed 

]^othing about the home .was 
safe from Jack’s inquisi¬ 
tive little fingers. 

“ Look, Daddy; an aeroplane,” 
Jack said excitedly one day. 

But Daddy was engrossed in a 
book. 

“ Yes, yes, my boy,” he replied, 
“ but don’t touch it.” 


Oberon’s Horn 

his weight, and he fell down 
into a deep vat of wine. 

Twice he sank to the bot¬ 
tom and rose. With what he 
felt was his last breath he 
blew the child's horn, and the 
blast that blared forth was 
unbelievable.. 

The vat cracked^ and the 
wine drained away. Once 
more ho sounded' the horn, 
which fled away to its right¬ 
ful master on the wings of the 
whirlwind it had raised. 



V i s i t 
to the 
ZOO’^ 


A unique record for Cliildrcn 
iiilroducing the voices of their 
favourite animals. Actually 
recorded at the Zoological 
Gardens, London. 

On sale by all accredited dealers. 



Perfect health and strength at length, 

In fact he goes from strength to strength 



Do you feel as though you could 'push 
ovci a house ? Are you brimming over 
with health ? If not, a cup of. the 
“Allenburys" Diet taken at 11 a.iii. and 
again at 10 p.m. each day will provide 
quickly that extra power which is required 
to effect a successful push in the strenuous 
game of life. Prepared in a moment with 
boiling water it is an invigorating- and 
refreshing tonic food beverage containing an 
ample proportion of the essential Vitamin D. 


Tiic walls ■ gave way, the 
door burst open, and the 
servants came tumbling down¬ 
stairs to find their master. 

I'or Antonio had indeed 
met King Oberon in the 
forest, and Oberon had lent 
him the Horn of the Elfin 
Blast, which is second only to 
the hero Roland's. 






EASY TO MAKE. PLEASA-NT TO TAKE. 

la tins at 2/1, 4/' and 7/6 of all Chemists.' 

Allon & Hanbupys Ltd., London; ii.2 


The Children s Newspaper Is printed andpublislied every Thursday by the Proprietors, ITio Amalgamated Press, Ltd., Tlio Plcetway. House, Parrinixdon Street, London, TJ.C.4. Advertisement Omccs : Tti** PlcctwJly House, 
Parringdou Street, London, E.C.4. It is roKlstered as a newspaper for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. Jintered as Second Class Matter, January 15, 1929, at the Post OlHce at Jloston, Mjiss. biibscription Hate, 9 ; 
Inland ami Abroad, lls a year: 53 Cd for six montlis. It can also be obtained (with My Magazine) from the Sole Agents for Australia and New Zealand ; Messrs Gordon & Gotch, Ltd.; and for South Africa : Central News 
Agency, Ltd. S S ' 














































































































































































































































































































